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Hew/Michigan  Increased 
Child  Support  Collections 


Some  States,  hustling  to  beef  up  their  child 
support  efforts  under  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  A  ct  (see  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Record,  June  1975 ) ,  are  discovering  tliat 
Title  IV -D  calls  for  some  significantclianges . 

However,  those  States  already  conducting 
active  child  support  programs  are  finding 
themselves  well  along  the  road  to  compliance. 

In  the  latter  category  is  Michigan,  which 
last  year  topped  all  States  in  AF DC-related 
child  support  collections  with  a  total  of  $44 
million. 

However ,  5  years  ago  the  picture  in  Michi- 
gan was  quite  different.  Efforts  to  shift  the  bur- 
den for  child  support  offAFDC  and  back  to 
those  legally  responsible  and financially  able 
met  with  only  modest  success. 

Local  departments  of  social  sennces  offices 
attempted  to  secure  voluntary  support  agree- 
ments from  the  absent  parent — when  they 
could find  him — but  more  often  than  not  these 
attempts  failed. 

Even  when  a  voluntary  agreement  was  ar- 
ranged, the  department  faced  the  probability 
that  this  agreement  would  not  be  honored.  In- 
evitably, voluntary  support  payments  stop- 
ped. The  reason  was  obvious:  the  absent  pa- 
rent had  exhibited  his  true  intent  when  he  left 
home. 

What  liappened  to  improve  Michigan's 
child  support  collection  record  so  remarkably 
over  just  a  few  years?  To  get  some  answers, 
tlie  Record  talked  to  David L .  Bailey ,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Central  Registry  at  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Social  Services. 


QUESTION:  Michigan  is  one  of  the  States 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  the  area  of  child 
support  collections.  So  what's  been  happen- 
ing on  bottomline  in  Michigan  since  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  began  actively 
pursuing  child  support  in  AFDC  cases? 


MR.  BAILEY:  We've  grown  immeasura- 
bly. In  calendar  year  1974  the  Friend  of  the 
Court  transmitted  to  us  $44  million  in  child 
support  for  AFDC-related  cases.  Half  of  this 
was  Michigan's  and  half  went  to  the  Federal 
Government,  because  that's  the  share  they 
participate  in  in  AFDC .  In  calendar  year  1 973 , 
it  was  $39  million ,  and  in  calendar  year  1 972 , 
it  was  $28  million,  so  the  results  are  rather  fan- 
tastic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  State  that  beat  us  last  year  in  child  support 
collections.  I  believe  the  State  of  California 
collected  $43  million  on  child  support  alone. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  I  believe  was 
around  $17  or  $18  million.  The  State  of 
Washington  was  around  $20  million.  Those 
four  States  are  the  leaders.  Some  States  col- 
lected only  $  1  or  $2  million.  I  think  this  picture 
will  change,  however,  once  support  collection 
under  I V-D  gets  underway  in  each  State.  I'm 
sure  they  will  realize  a  growth  similar  to  that 
we've  seen. 

QUESTION:  But  what  about  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting this  money? 

MR.  BAILEY:  Michigan's  financial  input 
has  been  $5.3  million  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  most  of  which  was  spent  to  bolster  the 
staffs  of  prosecuting  attorneys  and  friends  of 
the  court  throughout  the  State.  So  the  result  of 
$44  million  for  the  expenditure  of  $5 . 3  million 
is  rather  startling.  We  would  have  obtained 
some  of  this  child  support  anyway,  so  we  do 


not  claim  the  $44  million  can  be  entirely  cred- 
ited to  the  $5.3  million,  but  certainly  the  vast 
majority  of  it  can. 

This  year  I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
$8  million  from  the  Legislature  for  our  child 
support  program. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  perhaps  unique 
characteristics  of  Michigan  that  account  for 
this  good  track  record? 

MR.  BAILEY:  First  of  all,  Michigan  is  the 
only  State  which  has  a  friend  of  the  court  sys- 
tem statewide.  We  have  had  this  since  1919. 
The  new  Federal  law  mandates  that  child  sup- 
port services  be  extended  to  non- AFDC  recip- 
ients as  well  as  AFDC  recipients ,  and  of  course 
the  friend  of  the  court  has  done  this  in  Michi- 
gan since  1919. 

1  think  a  further  example  of  an  outstanding 
thing  in  Michigan  for  child  support  is  that  the 
friend  of  the  court  is  empowered  with  en- 
forcement tools,  unlike  many  other  States. 
The  circuit  court  has  delegated  to  the  friend  of 
the  court  the  issuing  of  orders  to  show  cause 
why  someone  should  not  be  held  in  contempt. 
The  statute  also  empowers  the  friend  of  the 
court  to  use  wage  assignments  in  collecting 
child  support,  and  consequently  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  accountability  at  one  single  and 
central  place,  the  friend  of  the  court. 

QUESTION:  I  understand  you  work  with 
both  friend  of  the  court  and  prosecuting  attor- 
neys through  a  "cooperative  reimbursement" 
program  under  which  Department  of  Social 
Services  provides  certain  funds  to  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  friends  of  the  court.  These  funds 
provide  additional  staff  to  follow  outstanding 
support  orders  in  AFDC-related  cases. 
Perhaps  you  can  explain  more  about  your  rela- 
tionship to  both  these  groups. 


MR.  BAILEY:  In  Michigan,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  to  establish  paternity 
and  to  secure  the  support  order  in  an  AFDC 
case.  Once  he  has  done  this,  that  order  is 
transmitted  or  delivered  to  the  friend  of  the 
court  whose  duty  is  to  collect  it.  So  the  two 
must  work  very  closely  together.  Obviously, 
if  we  do  not  get  new  support  orders  or  orders  of 
affiliation  entered,  the  friend  of  the  court  will 
not  be  able  to  act.  Conversely,  the  securing  of 
these  court  orders  would  be  futile  if  the  friend 
of  the  court  didn't  collect. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  enters 
the  picture  to  make  sure  the  friend  of  the  court 
and  the  prosecutor  are  promptly  notified  when 
public  assistance  is  granted,  and  the  child  sup- 
port specialist  in  the  county  social  services  of- 
fice then  follows  up  with  the  friend  of  the  court 
and  prosecutor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friend 
of  the  court  and  prosecutor  may  follow  up  in 
gleaning  other  information  from  the  support 
specialist.  All  this  should  be  done  speedily  be- 
cause they  are  truly  supposed  to  be  specialists 
in  the  field. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  section  of  title  I V-D 
that  provides  for  the  return  of  certain  child  sup- 
port monies  to  the  counties  as  an  incentive  for 
their  cooperation  mean  that  you  will  no  longer 
need  to  conduct  a  cooperative  reimbursement 
program?  Will  title  I  V-D  pick  this  up? 

MR.  BAILEY:  No.  The  cooperative  reim- 
bursement program  will  continue  and  grow. 
We  see  no  diminution  at  all  of  the  cooperative 
reimbursement  program.  Instead  I  see  a 
growth.  I  was  given  more  money  in  order  to 
see  that  it  grows. 

QUESTION:  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
you  see  as  some  of  the  public  relations  implica- 
tions of  child  support  collection  efforts.  I'm 
thinking  about  some  of  the  concerns  which 


have  been  expressed  about  certain  aspects  of 
tide  I  V-D — concerns  about  the  Federal  Parent 
Locator  Service,  the  authorization  of  Federal 
courts  to  enforce  child  support  orders,  and  the 
use  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  records. 

MR.  BAILEY:  Certainly  the  "big  brother" 
aspect  is  a  real  concern  and  it's  a  concern  to 
me,  also.  However,  the  HEW  regulations 
provide  adequate  security  and  privacy  safe- 
guards, so  I  don't  think  that  argument  against 
IV-D  really  holds  water. 

I  think  if  the  people  dealing  with  child  sup- 
port use  the  information  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
handling  a  child  support-related  matter,  then 
you  don't  have  a  problem.  But  wherever  you 
have  people,  you're  going  to  have  a  few  prob- 
lems. You  cannot,  even  by  legislation,  negate 
abuse.  You  can  only  help  to  minimize  it. 

I  have  had  people  say  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  no  business  getting  into  child  support. 
Here  again,  there  are  those  few  cases  where 
you  have  to  have  some  avenue  to  pursue  child 
support  through  the  Federal  courts.  A  case  in 
point — until  this  statute  came  along  we  had  no 
garnishment  procedure  against  the  Federal 
employee. 


Are  we  then  to  say  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployee is  immune  from  garnishment  for  the 
payment  of  child  support?  I  think  he  should 
pay  just  like  anybody  else  should  pay,  and  to 
that  end  the  Federal  garnishment  was  a  neces- 
sary thing.  We  will  not  use  any  Federal  rem- 
edies in  Michigan  until  we  have  exhausted  our 
own,  and  we  think  ours  are  pretty  good.  But 
we  do  have  the  tools. 

The  use  of  Internal  Revenue  records  is 
another  story.  IRS  does  not  choose  to  get  in- 
volved. I  am  not  sure  they  have  the  proper 
mechanism  to  be  involved  anyway .  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  still  talking  about  that  in  the 
Federal  I V-D  regulation  writing  committee  of 
which  I'm  a  member. 


QUESTION:  What  about  the  public  relations 
implications  within  your  own  department?  Do 
you  believe  that  your  workers  are  honestly 
committed  to  the  sort  of  efforts  you  are  mak- 
ing? 


MR.  BAILEY:  My  support  specialists  cer- 
tainly feel  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  project,  for 


QUESTION:  What  has  been  the  reaction  of 
clients  to  your  child  support  efforts?  Particu- 
larly the  reaction  among  women  who  may  be 
reluctant  to  pursue  the  missing  husband  or  to 
take  part  in  efforts  to  find  him  simply  because 
they  are  afraid  of  possible  retaliation  on  his 
part.  Perhaps  there  are  other  women  who  sim- 
ply feel  that  it  is  none  of  the  State's  business. 
What  is  the  picture  in  terms  of  client  coopera- 
tion and  client  attitudes? 

MR.  BAILEY:  Except  for  the  field  of  the 
paternity,  we  have  had  very  good  cooperation. 
In  December  1971 ,  legislation  was  passed  in 
Michigan  giving  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  the  right  to  start  a  support  action. 
Applicants  who  feared  for  their  safety  if  they 
started  a  support  action  no  longer  had  any  fear 
because  the  department  started  it. 

Paternity  actions  are  another  story.  If  the 
mother  is  uncooperative  there  is  really  nothing 
we  can  do.  Even  though  we  have  the  right  to 
start  a  paternity  action  in  court,  prosecutors 
frown  on  this  method.  Under  title  I  V-D,  how- 
ever, cooperation  is  mandated  and  I  think  we 
will  have  even  more  success. 


all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity for  support  back  to  those  legally  liable  and 
financially  able  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  workers  who  think  we  are  invading  the 
client's  privacy  and  should  leave  well  enough 
alone.  We've  been  told  by  some  workers  that 
we're  persecuting  people.  How  extensive  this 
is  I  don't  know.  I  would  rather  guess  that  this  is 
not  the  norm,  but  the  exception. 

QUESTION:  What  about  the  role  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Legislature?  What  plusses  and 
minuses  have  legislators  indicated  to  you  re- 
garding the  program? 

MR.  BAILEY:Without  the  Legislature  that 


we  have,  we  never  would  be  off  the  ground. 
Few  people  gave  it  a  chance  for  success.  We 
were  only  funded  with  half  a  million  dollars  of 
State  funds  and  half  a  million  Federal.  It  had 
immediate  success,  and  as  a  result  the  Legisla- 
ture asked  us  what  legislation  we  needed  to 
make  it  even  better. 

Once  advised,  they  passed  enabling  legisla- 
tion which  gave  us  the  tools.  They  passed  such 
things  as  support  certification — in  other 
words,  turning  over  child  support  in  AFDC 
cases  to  the  State,  which  the  Federal  law  now, 
5  years  later,  says  we  must  do.  I  think  Michi- 
gan has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  the  Legis- 
lature we  have. 

QUESTION:  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  a  pro- 
file of  the  typical,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  child 
support  case  in  which  you  are  involved. 

MR.  BAILEY:  The  absent  parent  for  whom 
we  search  is  overwhelmingly  male.  When  we 
began  operating  5  years  ago  we  found  our- 
selves looking  mainly  for  fathers  who  had 
taken  off  and  been  absent  for  a  long  time .  Now 
we  are  getting  fathers  who  have  been  absent 
for  a  short  time.  It's  my  guess  that  any  State 
just  coming  into  this  program  will  find  itself 
facing  a  backlog  of  deserters  who  have  been 
gone  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  years . 

Contrary  to  public  belief,  we  do  not  find  the 
father  skips  the  State  in  most  cases  .Asa  matter 
of  fact,  he  will  normally  go  to  a  larger  county 
and  attempt  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd  and  take 
advantage  of  better  employment  opportunities 
in  that  larger  county.  Our  statistics  show  that 
we  locate  approximately  68  percent  of  those 
for  whom  we  look  within  the  first  30  to  45 
days. 

We  locate  for  other  States  as  well,  and  the 
new  Federal  legislation  mandates  better  coop- 
eration among  the  States.  We  have  tried  to 
cooperate  with  other  States,  and  hopefully 


with  others  cooperating  with  us  our  chances 
for  increased  collections  will  improve. 

QUESTION:  I  understand  that  a  lot  of  your 
work  with  other  States  in  the  child  support  col- 
lection area  has  fallen  under  what  was  known 
as  URESA  (Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Support  Act).  Does  title  I V-D  replace 
URESA? 


MR.  BAILEY:  No.  In  fact,  IV-D  enhances 
URESA.  One  of  the  big  problems  with 
URESA  has  been  that  other  States  put  a 
URESA  case  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile  when  it 
came  into  their  office.  Now  if  they  don't  han- 
dle it  within  an  appropriate  period  they  face 
Federal  penal  ties. 


QUESTION:  As  long  as  we  are  touching  on 
the  subject  of  tide  I  V-D ,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  legislation?  Specifically, 
what  impact  is  it  going  to  have  on  States  like 
Michigan  that  have  been  active  in  this  area, 
and  on  other  States  that  perhaps  have  gotten 
into  child  support  more  recentiy? 


MR.  BAILEY:  It  will  have  a  positive  impact 
by  making  it  impossible  for  an  absent  parent  to 
find  haven  in  another  State  to  circumvent  pay- 
ing a  support  obligation.  It  will  be  a  nice  feel- 
ing to  know  that  you  have  full  and  complete 
cooperation  from  each  and  every  other  State. 
The  positive  social  impact  is  that  it  will  be  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  taxpayer  to  have  all 
States  working  to  shift  responsibility  for  the 


support  of  minor  children  back  to  those  legally 
liable  and  financially  able  to  do  so. 

QUESTION:  Title  IV-D  provides  incentives 
to  local  governments  for  participating  in  child 
support  efforts.  What  do  you  believe  will  be 
the  impact  of  these  financial  incentives? 

MR.  BAILEY:  I  think  the  incentives  to  the 
political  subdivisions  will  enable  the  various 
county  governing  bodies,  in  Michigan  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  update  equip- 
ment for  friends  of  the  court  and  prosecutors 
and  to  increase  their  staffs  to  the  size  that  they 
probably  already  should  be.  I  know  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  to  see  that  these  things  were 
done,  and  I'm  sure  the  Boards  of  Commis- 


sioners will  not  spend  the  money  they  get  for 
paving  airports  and  doing  things  not  at  all  ger- 
maine  to  child  support. 

QUESTION:  Have  economic  conditions 
during  the  past  couple  years  had  an  impact  on 
collections  of  child  support?  Are  you  facing  a 
situation  in  which  many  fathers  are  simply  un- 
able to  meet  these  obligations? 

MR.  BAILEY:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  $6  million  ahead  of 
last  year. 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  think  accounts  for 
this? 

MR.  BAILEY:  The  friends  of  the  court  are,  I 
believe,  using  a  different  approach.  It  has 
taken  more  manhours,  and  more  work  in  the 
field  rather  than  in  the  office.  This  is  not  con- 
jecture, this  is  what  the  friends  of  the  court 
themselves  told  us  when  we  wondered  why 
collections  were  not  dropping. 

QUESTION:  By  work  in  the  field  you 
mean.  .  .? 

MR.  BAILEY:  Enforcement. 


QUESTION:  This  involves  going  out  and 
talking  to  the  parent.  .  .  ? 

MR.  BAILEY:  And  actually  making  a  col- 
lection. 


QUESTION:  You  mention  that  you  have 
been  a  member  of  a  committee  helping  write 
regulations  for  title  IV-D.  Some  of  the  latest 


news  accounts  that  I  have  seen  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  IV-D.  What  is  the 
latest  picture? 

MR.  BAILEY:  With  one  exception,  there 
has  been  no  delay  in  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  one 
exception  is  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Serv- 
ice and  that  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the 
HEW  FY  1976  budget  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  whole  law  was  delayed  from  July  1  to 
August  1  by  the  Congress  and  on  August  9 
there  were  some  further  amendments,  but  the 
Federal  law  is  now  in  effect  and  it's  operative 
in  Michigan  and  has  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  it  in  operation  on  July  1  in  most  re- 
spects. 

QUESTION:  Aside  from,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
junction with  title  IV-D,  what  about  the  future 
of  Michigan's  program? 

MR.  BAILEY:  We  are  by  far  going  to  have 
the  most  well-trained  support  specialists  of  any 
State.  Within  the  next  few  months  we  hope  to 
set  up  a  training  session  to  make  sure  we  have 
some  uniform  techniques  and  hopefully 
within  the  next  year  we'll  have  some  regional 
support  seminars  where  we  combine  the  friend 
of  the  court,  prosecutors,  and  support  spe- 
cialists from  a  particular  area  of  the  State  under 
one  roof  for  maybe  a  1  or  2-day  seminar. 

I  think  training  is  essential,  and  I  think  that 
getting  acquainted  with  each  other  is  just  as  es- 
sential, and  I  don't  mean  only  the  top  people  in 
the  offices.  I  mean  the  entire  staff,  so  that 
there's  a  comfortable  feeling  in  talking  and 
dealing  with  each  other.  We  are  on  the  same 
team  and  want  to  engender  that  same  feeling 
throughout  the  State. 


Research  and  Demonstrations 


Reports  may  be  obtained  from  the  grant- 
ee or  contractor. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF 
DISABILITY  FROM  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  PUERTO  RICAN 
YOUTHS  (RD-2969-G-69).  Social  Struc- 
tures, Ideologies,  and  Culture  Codes  in 
Occupational  Development  of  Puerto 
Rican  Youths,  Volume  I  of  Final  Report; 
Computer  Assisted  Processing  of  Ethno- 
graphic Data,  Volume  II,  Part  I  of  Final 
Report;  Event  Analysis  as  a  Methodology 
for  Urban  Anthropology,  Volume  II,  Part 
II  of  Final  Report.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 

CLIENT  SOCIAL  CLASS  IDENTIFICA- 
TION IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION PROCESS  (RD-1591). 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  2239  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106. 

CASE  FINDING  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  MODEL  FOR  A  COM- 
PREHENSIVE COMMUNITY  SYSTEM 
OF  SERVICES  FOR  MODEL  CITIES 
RESIDENTS  WITH  HEARING  DIS- 
ABILITIES (14-P-55249/7-01).  Greater 
Kansas  City  Hearing  and  Speech  Center, 
Kansas  City  General  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  24th  and  Cherry,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108. 

CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM  SEP- 
ARATION OF  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IN 
JERUSALEM  ( 19-P-58058-F-01 ). 
School  of  Social  Work,  The  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem,  Israel.  The  major  ac- 
tion goal  was  the  separation  of  public  as- 
sistance and  social  services  in  Jerusalem's 
Municipal  Welfare  Agency.  The  major  re- 
search goal  was  to  study  the  effects  of  this 
separation  on  manpower  utilization  and 
worker  time  on  the  Agency's  ability  to 
capture  relevant  program  information 
necessary  for  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
on  changes  in  service  delivery. 

MONTANA'S  RURAL  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE DELIVERY  SYSTEM  (11-P- 
57183/8-03).  Montana  Department  of  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Services,  P.O.  Box 
1723,  Helena,  Mont.  59601.  Project  ob- 
jectives were  to  obtain  basic  information 
about  problems  and  service  needs  in  a 
sparsely  settled  rural  area,  develop  serv- 
ices needed  to  meet  the  needs  and  assure 
their  accessibility,  and  consolidate  and 


coordinate  the  delivery  of  State  services 
with  other  public  and  voluntary  services. 

A  MODEL  FOR  A  RURAL  HEALTH 
DELIVERY  SYSTEM  IN  A  DIS- 
TRESSED AREA  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
(ll-P-57220/6-04).  New  Mexico  Health 
and  Social  Services  Department,  P.O.  Box 
2384,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  Objec- 
tives of  the  research  were  to  develop  and 
operate  a  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  system  emphasizing  early 
screening,  detection,  and  prevention,  and 
including  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion and  follow-up  services  for  a  rural  area 
of  northwestern  New  Mexico;  to  improve 
the  health  status  of  the  people  of  the  Cuba 
Checkerboard  area;  and  to  obtain  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  Checkerboard  Area  Health  System. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
REHABILITATION  OF  INJURED 
WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  BLACK 
METALLURGY  AND  METAL  INDUS- 
TRY OF  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 
(19-P-58401).  Copies  are  available  from 
SRS'  Division  of  Support  Services,  Room 
3431-Switzer  Bldg. 

EFFECTIVE  REPORT  WRITING  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EVALUATION  AND 
WORK  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS 
(12-P-55307/5).  Materials  Development 
Center,  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Manpower  Services,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
54751. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. (An  annotated  listing  of  all  SRS  In- 
ternational research  and  demonstration 
projects  approved  from  1961-1974  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade,  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended  P.L.  480. 
Available  from  SRS,  Room  4048-Switzer 
Bldg. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

(09-P-56033/9-06).  Regional  Research 
Institute  in  Social  Welfare,  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, 3965  South  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90037. 

IMPROVING  THE  MINNESOTA  SO- 
CIAL   SERVICE    SYSTEM  (11-P- 


57266/5-01).  Minnesota  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, Centennial  Office  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55155.  The  basic  objective  was  to 
create  a  free-standing  social  service  deliv- 
ery system  upon  which  a  computerized 
management  information  system  could  be 
designed  and  installed. 

FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 
PROJECTION  TO  1980  ( 1 8-P-57755/3- 
01).  The  Research  Center,  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  1 666  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  This  re- 
port summarizes  the  technical  aspects  of 
preparing  projections  of  family  income 
distributions  to  1980. 

COORDINATING  THE  WELFARE  AND 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  FOR 
DISABLED  PA  RECIPIENTS  (11-P- 
57204/5-03).  Michigan  Department  of 
Social  Services,  300  S.  Capitol,  Lansing, 
Mich.  48926.  This  project  explored  the 
full  rehabilitation  potential  of  severely 
disabled  public  assistance  recipients  in 
Michigan  and  developed  a  workable  model 
for  delivering  extensive  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  intensive  social 
support  services  in  an  integrated  fashion. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  REFORM  PROJ- 
ECT (1  l-P-57301/4-02).  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  Division  of 
Community  Services,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, 47  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30334.  Objectives  were  to  define  and  de- 
velop (1)  a  goal-oriented  social  service  de- 
livery system;  (2)  an  information  system 
which  would  reflect  the  delivery  system 
and  provide  a  data  base  to  meet  uniform 
Federal  reporting  requirements  and  also  be 
responsive  to  State  level  needs;  (3)  a  cost 
information  system  which  would,  in  con- 
junction with  the  service  information  sys- 
tem, provide  for  the  measurement  of  pro- 
gram and  cost  effectiveness  of  specific 
services  provided;  and  (4)  a  monitoring 
and  evaluation  system. 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS  ANALYSIS 
AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  IN  SO- 
CIAL SERVICES  (ll-P-573  11/8-03). 
Colorado  Department  of  Social  Services, 
1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80203.  The  final  report  is  in  five  volumes 
under  the  major  title,  Social  Service  In- 
formation System:  (1)  System  Description 
Manual,  (2)  Management  Overview  Man- 
ual, (3)  Editor/Monitor  and  Data  Entry 
Manual,  (4)  Data  Control  Manual,  and  (5) 
Reference  Manual. 


Clients 
Sound 
Off 

BEA  CHAPMAN 

One  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  seems 
to  be  the  contradictions  in  the  field  of 
communications.  While  we  have  more 
devices,  more  machinery,  more  en- 
deavors, and  more  awareness,  we 
seem  to  be  muddling  along  with  failure 
compounded  by  more  failure  to  reach 
people  with  vital  information.  In  fact 
the  maze  has  grown  into  a  virtual 
spiderweb  of  such  specialization  as  to 
cast  the  unwary  "client"  into  a  system 
of  revolving  doors. 

With  this  problem  in  mind,  the 
Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare in  1969  tried  a  different  approach. 
As  public  relations  director,  I  went  to 
the  then-Commissioner,  Dr.  Dean 
Fisher,  and  suggested  that  health  and 
welfare  clients  be  invited  to  write  to 
the  Department  about  anything  either 
bothering  or  pleasing  them. 

I  said:  "We  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  sending  out  stiffly  worded  let- 
ters about  new  programs.  We  get  little 
response  from  the  Department's  usual 
mundane  newsletter  written  chiefly  for 
staff  who  seldom  read  it  or  contribute 
to  it.  So  let's  do  something  different. 
Let  the  people  for  whom  we  exist  talk 
to  us,  for  a  change." 

The  Commissioner  was  intrigued 
with  the  idea  and  approved  a  very 
warmly  written  notice  to  go  in  with  the 


next  pay  checks.  It  was  headlined  sim- 
ply, "Tell  Us  About  You!" 

The  mail  poured  in  like  a  flood — 
pathos  upon  pathos,  much  of  which 
showed  the  horrendous  gaps  in  our 
own  information  efforts.  Also  a 
goodly  number  of  grateful  letters  tell- 
ing of  benefits  received.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  mixed  bag  of  response. 

Intended  originally  as  a  one-time 
shot  into  the  darkened  area  of  which 
we  were  quite  unaware,  the  letters  in- 
spired a  special  tabloid  publication  en- 
titled simply:  LETTERS  FROM  YOU. 
The  colorful  blue  cover  was  sprinkled 
all  over  with  a  montage  of  handwriting 
from  the  letters  and  a  star  in  the  center 
of  the  issue  said: 

"We  should  be  aware  that  our  won- 
derful United  States  of  America  will 
never  be  stronger  than  the  weakest 
citizen  within  it,  never  richer  than  the 
poorest,  never  more  cultured  than  the 
least  literate,  never  morally  stronger 
than  the  most  immoral,  never  more 
loved  than  the  most  hate-filled  citizen 
is  capable  of  loving  it.  .  .  ." 

The  gems  of  philosophy  we  received 
in  the  mail  were  treasures.  This  one, 
for  instance,  from  a  family  of  six: 
"We  hope  you  read  from  our  letter 
that  we  are  making  it  quite  well  even 
in  spite  of  our  financial  condition  and 
that  we  will  keep  poverty  from  becom- 
ing a  state  of  mind  which  is  to  us  the 
real  thing  to  fear." 

Needs  were  expressed,  such  as  this 
item:.  "I  am  handicapped,  live  in  a 
small  apartment  must  pay  $5  for 
someone  to  take  me  to  the  doctor. 

"Even  single  and  with  no  family  my 
expenses  are  more  than  I  receive. 
Thank  you  for  taking  all  this  into  con- 


sideration and  helping  us." 

Then  there  was  this  view:  "You 
folks  help  me  by  your  caseworker  tak- 
ing my  $28  a  month  and  medicare 
away  from  me  when  I  was  helpless  to 
work. ! !" 

As  if  we  had  struck  gold,  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  brought 
the  approval  to  throw  out  the  old  news- 
letter and  design  a  new  one  based  on 
the  clues  we  had  received  from  clients. 
It  was  a  mammoth  idea  even  in  Maine 
where  our  volume  nowhere  matches 
that  of  big  cities. 

We  thought  about  a  name,  the  word 
CONCERN  kept  reoccuring.  Isn't  that 
what  we  are  really  all  about  in  the 
human  service  field?  The  tabloid  for- 
mat was  kept,  on  newsprint,  with  a 
different  color.  We  decided  four  issues 
a  year  would  serve  our  purpose. 

At  first  the  "bureaus"  were  some- 
what cool  to  the  unorthodox  idea.  But 
gradually  staff  said  they  learned  more 
through  CONCERN  than  they  some- 
times got  through  administrative 
channels.  The  format  became  a  two- 
way  conversation  with  clients. 

To  assure  that  all  programs  in  the 
Department  are  covered  (Maine's  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  is  an 
umbrella  agency)  the  Editorial  Board 
is  made  up  of  15-20  people  who  repre- 
sent each  of  the  six  bureaus.  Each  rep- 
resentative is  responsible  for  articles 
from  his  bureau.  This  spreads  the  work 
load  and  helps  keep  the  editor,  a  pub- 
licity representative  in  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Education,  in  touch 
with  personnel  and  programs  within 
the  entire  Department. 

CONCERN  has  had  national  men- 
tion on  many  occasions  and  nearly 


every  State  and  county  within  States 
have  written  for  samples  and  details 
about  its  origin,  effectiveness,  and 
production. 

After  6  years,  CONCERN  is  still  a 
viable  means  of  contact  between  the 
too  often  frenzied  recipient  and  the 
Department.  The  August  issue  was 
sent  to  46,000  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  recipients  on  the 
Food  Stamp  program.  An  additional 
3,000  copies  were  sent  to  agencies, 
Department  staff,  regional  offices,  and 
interested  citizens  who  ask  to  be  on  the 
mailing  list.  The  theme?  Food.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  inform  the  recip- 
ients of  every  food-related  service 
available  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  still  problems 
in  distribution  with  many  being  re- 
turned due  to  computer  foul-ups.  It 
was  easier  to  distribute  before  the 
State  got  locked  into  SSI,  and  other 
cross-indexed  computer  programs.  It 
seems  there  is  no  single  ideal  way  of 
informing  clients  about  anything.  For 
instance,  recently  I  had  occasion  to 
find  help  for  a  93-year-old  woman  on 
assistance.  She  found  it  necessary  to 
move  into  a  more  expensive  apartment 
and  needed  rent  supplement.  Six  dif- 
ferent local  agencies  referred  the  call 
to  other  agencies,  and  not  one  offered 
the  rent  refund  form  we  needed.  We 
finally  got  it  through  our  Con- 
gressman's office. 


Bea  Chapman  is  former  director,  Of- 
fice of  Information  and  Education, 
Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 
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Spring  of  1975 


PLEASE  SHOW  YOUR  CONCERN- 
PASS  ALONG  TO  A  FRIEND. 


The  world  of  tomorrow  rests  in  Ihe  hands  of 
the  precious  creatures  we  call  children  They 
bring  renewed  life,  enthusiasm,  and  a  new 
spirit  of  adventure  and  fun  to  the  world  of  to- 


For  a  child  to  grow  into  a  productive  adult 
they  must  be  fed.  sheltered,  loved  and  protect- 
ed. These  basic  needs  are  usually  met  by 
parents  or  family  The  child's  welfare  is  so  im 
portant  that  if  their  needs  are  not  met  by 
parents,  the  Maine  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  assumes  this  role. 

This  Spring  issueof  CONCERN  features 
some  of  the  services  for  children  especially 
developed  to  help  meet  children  's  needs. 
Medical  services  to  families  not  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  state  and  protection  for 
ALL  children  are  two  that  you  may  want  to 
give  special  attention. 

Our  children  (and  the  world)  have  a  better 
chance  for  survival  if  they  are  healthy,  well 
nourished  and  secure  Our  commitment  to 
them  is  large  We  must  accept  responsibility 
for  the  way  to  furnish  these  needs 


Wow  Effective  Are 
Social  Services? 

DAVID  EPPLfY 


While  several  long  term  evaluation 
efforts  to  measure  effectiveness  of  so- 
cial services  are  underway,  they  are 
not  expected  to  produce  any  usable 
data  for  some  time.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
contracted  with  Pacific  Training  and 
Technical  Assistance  Corporation  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  an  exploratory, 
short  term  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  a  wide  array  of  social  service 
programs.  The  major  objective  was  to 
provide  information  quickly  on  the 
achievement  of  program  goals. 


A  number  of  States  had  information 
systems  at  the  time  of  the  PTTA  study 
which  made  use  of  generic  measure- 
ment concepts.  ("Generic  measure- 
ment" in  this  context  refers  to 
technology  appropriate  for  evaluation 
of  effectiveness  of  an  array  of  different 
types  of  social  services  or  service 
mixes  and  not  measurement  specific  to 
a  particular  service.)  The  initial  phase 
of  the  evaluation  effort  included  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  which  States,  if  any, 
had  accessible  and  usable  data.  The 
study  was  exploratory  and  was  ex- 


pected to  produce  only  data  that  might 
improve  decisions  in  the  area  of  social 
services,  recognizing  that  the  findings 
would  represent  only  a  single  input  to 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Study  methods 

PTTA  first  reviewed  various  generic 
measurement  systems  pertaining  to 
goal  attainment  or  goal  maintenance  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  study,  to 
determine  if  it  was  feasible  to  collect 
data  of  sufficient  uniformity  in  their 
definitions  of  services,  service  goals, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  study.  The 
study  objectives  discovered  to  be  at- 
tainable, a  decision  was  made  to  go 
ahead  with  the  study  at  six  sites.  (One 
of  the  sites  was  subsequently  dropped 
from  the  study.) 

The  major  methodological  tasks  of 
the  project  were  to  determine  the  basic 
unit  of  study,  to  define  the  data  ele- 
ments to  be  included  in  a  common  data 
model,  to  structure  the  data  from  the 
sites  into  common  classification,  and 
to  aggregate  the  data  from  the  five 
study  sites.  The  basic  unit  of  study 
was  defined  as  an  "episode,"  consist- 
ing of  a  goal,  a  service  or  services  di- 
rected toward  the  achievement  of  that 
goal,  and  the  outcome  of  the  services. 
The  goals  defined  in  title  XX  and  the 
actual  site  goals  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  project  were  reconciled  into  four 
major  goals: 

■  Self-support 

■  Self-sufficiency 

■  Substitute  care 

■  Protection 

The  goals  of  substitute  care  and  pro- 
tection were  derived  goals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  common  goal 


structure  for  all  five  sites.  The  goals 
were  derived  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion in  the  data  records  at  those  sites 
which  did  not  define  them  explicitly. 

On  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  of 
the  services  actually  in  use  at  the  sites 
and  those  defined  in  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Reporting  Requirements,  services 
were  structured  into  20  service 
categories.  Multiple  service  categories 
were  classified  as  "pairs,"  "trip- 
lets," and  "quadruplets,"  based  on 
the  number  of  multiple  services  deliv- 
ered in  the  course  of  a  single  episode. 

Goal  achievement  ratings,  based  on 
site-specific  achievement  or  termina- 
tion codes,  provided  the  basis  for 
measurement  of  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ices. The  "achievement  rate"  was  de- 
fined as  the  percentage  of  episodes  in 
which  the  outcomes  were  specifically 
identified  as  "goal  achieved."  The 
five  sites  included  in  the  study  were 
Montana,  Maine,  Iowa,  Georgia,  and 
Utah.  The  findings  discussed  in  this 
article  are  based  on  aggregated 
statewide  data  from  these  five  States 
covering  more  than  200,000  episodes. 

Limitations 

Some  major  limitations  of  the  study: 
■  The  meaning  of  "goal  achieve- 
ment" is  ambiguous  and,  as  used  op- 
erationally in  the  study,  could  mean 
any  step  on  a  ladder  of  goals  and  sub- 
goals  in  the  mind  of  the  caseworker 
making  the  subjective  judgment.  For 
example,  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
self-support  could  mean  anything  from 
fully  employed  and  no  longer  receiv- 
ing assistance  to  merely  job-ready  but 
still  drawing  assistance  payments.  As 
a  result  of  this  lack  of  uniformity  of 


meaning,  the  definition  of  effective- 
ness of  services  as  measured  by  past 
achievement  varies  to  some  extent 
from  site  to  site  and  from  worker  to 
worker. 

■  Restructuring  of  goals  and  services 
to  fit  into  a  common  data  model  after 
the  fact  resulted  in  some  logical  incon- 
sistencies between  the  goals  and  the 
services  delivered  to  achieve  them. 
For  example,  adoption  services  were 
frequently  identified  for  the  goal  of 
self-support  and  protective  services 
were  sometimes  identified  for  goals 
other  than  protection.  Anomalies  of 
this  kind  make  interpretation  of  the  re- 
lationship between  services  and  serv- 
ice goals  uncertain. 

■  There  are  differences  among  and 
within  the  sites  with  respect  to  episode 
length  and  number  of  episodes  per 
client.  As  a  result,  the  meaning  of  ef- 
fectiveness differentials  with  respect 
to  the  variables  included  in  the  study  is 
not  always  clear.  Failure  to  control 
length  of  episodes  and  number  of 
episodes  per  client,  may  mean  that 
some  of  the  variations  in  effectiveness 
of  services  thought  to  be  associated 
with  a  particular  variable  may  in  fact 
reflect  differences  in  these  uncon- 
trolled factors. 

■  There  are  wide  variations  in  out- 
come findings  among  the  various 
sites.  As  a  result,  one  wonders 
whether  the  sites  were  actually 
measuring  the  same  phenomena.  Con- 
sistency among  the  sites  in  the  study 
findings  would  have  added  greater 
confidence  in  the  validity  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  data. 

■  There  are  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive differences  in  the  service  compo- 


nents of  episodes.  A  given  service  in 
one  episode  may  include  different 
kinds  of  activities  and/or  more  service 
than  the  "same"  service  in  another 
episode.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
services,  not  being  identified  or  con- 
trolled in  the  study,  some  of  the  differ- 
ences in  effectiveness  associated  with 
a  given  variable  may,  in  fact,  be  at- 
tributable to  differences  in  quantity  or 
quality  of  services  provided. 

■  Failure  to  control  for  problem  mag- 
nitude has  resulted  in  uncertainty  of  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  the  data.  For 
example,  effectiveness  of  multiple 
services  was  found  to  be  inversely  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  services  con- 
tained within  a  given  service  mix.  To 
interpret  these  findings  adequately, 
one  would  need  to  know  if  the  number 
and  severity  of  problems  in  multiple 
service  cases  is  the  underlying  factor 
involved,  or  if  the  explanation  lies 
elsewhere. 

■  Large  urban  centers  are  underrepre- 
sented.  While  the  primary  aim  of  the 
study  was  to  penetrate  into  various  re- 
lationships rather  than  to  generalize  to 
a  larger  population,  one  needs  to  be 
mindful  of  the  tendency  toward  rural 
bias. 

Findings  and  implications 

The  major  findings  of  the  study: 

■  The  caseworkers  participating  in  the 
study  perceived  the  goals  as  being 
achieved  in  49  percent  of  all  episodes. 

■  Of  the  high  frequency  services, 
those  that  were  perceived  as  relatively 
more  effective  were  adoption  services, 
protective  services,  health-related 
services,  and  employment/training 
services. 


■  Foster  care  services  and  family 
planning  services  were  considered  rel- 
atively less  effective  among  the  high 
frequency  services. 

■  Achievement  of  goals  of  multiple 
services  is  inversely  related  to  the 
number  of  service  categories  con- 
tained within  the  service  mix  and  the 
achievement  rate  for  all  service  mixes 
is  below  the  rate  for  individual  serv- 
ices. 

■  Among  the  four  goals  included  in 
the  study  (self-support,  self- 
sufficiency,  protection,  and  substitute 
care)  the  protection  goal  has  the  high- 
est achievement  rate  (55  percent)  and 
the  self-support  goal  the  lowest  (45 
percent). 

■  For  the  goal  of  self-support, 
employment/training  services  are  rela- 
tively more  effective  than  other  serv- 
ices. 

■  For  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency, 


health-related  services  are  strongly 
dominant  and  relatively  less  effective 
than  other  services. 

■  Protective  services  are  strongly 
dominant  in  relation  to  the  goal  of  pro- 
tection and  they  are  effective. 

■  Service  outcomes  vary  by  program 
title,  i.e.,  IV-A,  IV-B,  and  VI. 

■  In  general,  services  are  relatively 
more  effective  for  white  clients  than 
for  black  clients. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
study  that  have  previously  been  out- 
lined, the  data  may  be  used  only  as  a 
rough  guide  for  identification  of  pos- 
sible trouble  spots  for  further  investi- 
gation. Decisions  on  allocation  of  re- 
sources should  not  be  based  on  the 
study  findings.  However,  identifica- 
tion of  future  research  needs  is  a  valid 
purpose  of  research  and  evaluation 
studies  and  the  PTTA  study  brings  into 
sharp  relief  the  need  for  methodologi- 
cal development  and  additional  re- 
search in  a  number  of  important  areas. 

It  was  indicated  earlier  that  the  goal 
of  protection  was  associated  with  the 
highest  achievement  rate  and  self- 
support  the  lowest.  While  one  should 
not  consider  these  rates  as  hard  and 
fast,  it  seems  clear  that  the  casework- 
ers in  this  study  viewed  the  goal  of 
protection  as  having  been  attained  rel- 
atively more  frequently  than  the  other 
three  goals.  The  goal  of  self-support 
was  perceived  as  having  been  achieved 
relatively  less  frequently.  The  workers 
also  judged  protective  services,  adop- 
tion services,  health-related  services, 
and  employment/training  services  to 
be  the  most  effective  in  achieving 
major  program  goals,  while  foster  care 
services  and  family  planning  services 


were  determined  to  be  relatively  inef- 
fective in  achieving  their  goals. 

While  these  results,  standing  alone, 
are  obviously  not  sufficiently  persuad- 
ing to  justify  decisions  to  do  away 
with  some  services  and  expand  others, 
States  can  determine  whether  their  ex- 
periences are  congruent  with  the 
PTTA  study  results.  If  so,  States  can 
probe  further  into  the  underlying 
causes  and  take  corrective  actions 
where  indicated. 

Based  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
caseworkers  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  multiple  services  vis-a-vis  in- 
dividual services,  the  achievement  rate 
for  service  mixes  was  found  to  be 
below  the  rate  for  individual  services 
and  the  achievement  rate  for  service 
mixes  was  found  to  be  inversely  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  services  in  the 
service  mix.  These  findings  are  not 
consistent  with  expectations  and  there 
is  need  for  research  into  the  underlying 
causes  using  problem  magnitude, 
characteristics  of  clients,  and  type  of 
service  intervention  as  test  factors. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  general 
services  tended  to  achieve  their  goals 
with  greater  frequency  for  whites  than 
for  blacks.  The  explanation  for  this 
lies  either  in  the  greater  severity  of 
problems  of  blacks  or  in  differential 
service  delivery  to  blacks.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  find  out  which  explanation  is 
correct.  Further  investigation  and  val- 
idation is  therefore  necessary. 

Institutionalization  was  found  to  be 
a  very  infrequent  goal  at  the  sites 
studied.  Institutional  care  was 
specified  as  a  goal  at  only  two  of  the 
sites  and  these  sites  assigned  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  the  cases  to  this  goal. 


Further  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  States  are  adequately 
recognizing  institutional  care  as  a  pro- 
gram. 

PTTA  study  and  title  XX 

It  is  clear  that  the  PTTA  study  will 
not  provide  conclusive  answers  con- 
cerning effectiveness  of  social  serv- 
ices, nor  was  it  ever  intended  to. 
Whatever  answers  are  provided  beget 
more  questions,  and  this  is  typical  of 
most  research  and  evaluation. 

A  major  question  relates  to  where 
we  are  with  respect  to  evaluation  of 
social  services  and  where  we  should  be 
going.  The  implications  of  the  PTTA 
study  in  relation  to  the  overall  evalua- 
tion strategy  for  title  XX  seem  to  be 
these: 

■  Section  2006  (a)  requires  that  the 
Secretary  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  State  social  service  pro- 
grams and  evaluation  reports  must  be 
provided  annually  under  2006  (c).  It  is 
expected  that  the  following  types  of 
information  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
this  provision: 

(1)  The  effect  of  title  XX  on  State 
resource  allocations  and  on  State 
methods  of  delivery  of  services.  (What 
services  planned  and  actual  were  pro- 
vided to  whom  at  what  cost?  What 
services  were  provided  directly,  pur- 
chased, or  otherwise  arranged  for?) 

(2)  Information  for  evaluation  of  the 
planning  process. 

(3)  Information  on  the  effect  of  fee 
payments. 

(4)  Information  on  effectiveness  and 
cost  effectiveness  of  title  XX. 

(5)  Net  impact  evaluation. 

The  probable  sources  for  the  above  in- 


formation are  the  Social  Services  Re- 
porting Requirements;  a  client-based 
report  and  a  possible  comparison 
group;  and  a  process  evaluation  to  be 
conducted  by  contract  with  Regional 
Office  participation. 

■  Section  4  requires  a  report  to  Con- 
gress by  July  1,  1977,  on  effectiveness 
of  the  title  XX  program  and  rec- 
ommendations for  change.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  same  sources  for  the 
section  2006  reports  will  be  used  for 
the  section  4  report.  The  focus  for  the 
section  4  report  will  be  on  the  title  XX 
process  and  on  descriptive  statistics. 

■  Section  2002  (a)  (9)  (b)  requires 
that  the  Secretary  make  a  report  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1977,  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  imposing  the  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements 
on  title  XX  day  care,  and  recommen- 
dations for  changing  the  FIDCR  re- 
quirements. The  type  of  information 
required  to  satisfy  this  requirement  is 
as  yet  not  fully  defined.  Some  of  the 
necessary  data  are  expected  to  be  ob- 
tained by  private  contract  and  a  com- 
pliance report  is  expected  to  be  de- 
signed in  HEW. 

■  Section  2006  (b)  requires  that  the 
Secretary  make  available  to  the  States 
technical  assistance  in  the  area  of 
evaluation,  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 
Annual  reporting  of  technical  assist- 
ance given  to  the  States  is  required. 
This  technical  assistance  will  help  the 
States  to  improve  their  capabilities  for 
evaluating  the  programs  for  which 
they  are  responsible  and  help  the 
States  to  meet  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements. To  fulfill  these  require- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  will 
need  to  develop  methodologies  for 


State  and  Federal  evaluation.  A  man- 
ual on  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of 
services  may  be  one  type  of  technical 
assistance  in  this  area.  In  addition, 
technical  assistance  should  help  the 
States  develop  and  upgrade  State  and 
local  data  bases  for  complying  with 
State  and  Federal  evaluation  needs. 

The  PTTA  study  is  relevant  to  these 
technical  assistance  needs  as  well  as  to 
the  continuing  evaluation  con- 
templated under  section  2006  and  the 
section  4  report.  If  necessary  modifi- 
cations are  made  to  the  PTTA 
methodology,  the  study  could  help  in 
the  interim  while  evaluation  systems 
and  data  bases  are  being  put  in  place. 
It  may  be  several  years  before  full- 
blown technologies  produce  accepta- 
ble data  on  effectiveness  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  services.  Efforts  to 
develop  uniform  data  elements  in  a 
client-based  evaluation  system  and  ef- 
forts to  develop  descriptive  statistics 
should  go  forward  concurrently  with 
efforts  to  develop  interim  methods  and 
collect  data  on  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ices. States  now  have  an  urgent  need 
for  technical  assistance  in  making  cur- 
rent evaluations  of  their  service  pro- 
grams, in  making  resource  allocation 
decisions,  and  in  improving  service 
delivery.  Early  national  evaluations 
using  such  methods  would  also  be  use- 
ful for  Federal  purposes. 

Suggested  interim  approach 

There  are  a  number  of  methodologi- 
cal lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
PTTA  study: 

■  Methods  which  aggregate  data  that 
are  restructured  into  a  common  data 
model  after  the  fact  are  to  be  avoided. 


■  Until  the  title  XX  goals  are  fully 
congruent  with  the  real  world  of  what 
caseworkers  actually  do  in  providing 
social  services,  goal  models  for 
evaluating  effectiveness  of  services 
will  not  be  meaningful. 

■  Appropriate  control  variables  need 
to  be  included  in  evaluations  so  that  in- 
terpretation and  analysis  of  the  data 
are  not  distorted.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing variables  should  be  controlled: 
characteristics  of  clients;  characteris- 
tics of  communities;  episode  length; 
number  of  episodes  per  client;  compo- 
nents of  services;  and  severity  of  client 
problems. 

Briefly,  the  interim  approach 
suggested  here  is  that  teams  of 
evaluators,  hopefully  without  vested 
interest  in  the  outcomes  of  service 
programs,  conduct  field  evaluations  at 
selected  sites  of  selected  services, 
using  empirical  data  on  accom- 
plishments of  services.  The  source  of 
the  data  would  be  currently  existing 
case  records  and  interviews  with 
caseworkers  and  selected  clients.  The 
evaluations  would  focus  on  what  has 
actually  been  achieved  by  the  services 
in  terms  of  what  changes  the  services 
made  in  the  lives  of  people.  No  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  relate  such 
achievement  to  the  title  XX  goals  until 
such  time  as  the  States  had  in  place 
evaluation  systems  with  integrated 
services,  goals,  and  other  relevant  data 
elements. 

The  teams  would  consist  of  Central 
and  Regional  Office  staff  or,  if  suffi- 
cient evaluation  funds  were  available, 
private  contractor  staff.  The  types  of 
data  required  for  the  suggested  evalua- 
tion should  be  available  from  currently 


existing  case  records.  Case  records 
will  be  in  a  state  of  transition  while 
new  client-based  records  are  being  de- 
veloped and  implemented.  However, 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  records 
would  be  expected  to  add  to,  rather 
than  detract  from  their  utility  for 
evaluation  purposes.  The  outcomes  of 
the  services  would  be  classified  empir- 
ically and  not  forced  into  preconceived 
conceptual  models.  Site  studies  of  the 
type  suggested  would  aggregate  data 
on  selected  services,  such  as  protec- 
tive services  and  family  planning  serv- 
ices, across  sites  only  if  the  data 
proved  sufficiently  uniform  to  permit 
such  aggregation.  Otherwise,  evi- 
dence on  effectiveness  of  services 
would  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
unique  studies  at  the  individual  sites. 

The  data  collected  in  the  field 
evaluations  would  include  control  var- 
iables such  as  characteristics  of  clients 
(age,  sex,  size  of  family,  etc.);  charac- 
teristics of  the  communities  (type  of 
labor  market  environment,  for  exam- 
ple); episode  length  and  number  of 
episodes  per  client;  units  of  service; 
and  severity  of  problems. 

The  development  of  the  methodol- 
ogy and  the  data  collection  effort 
should,  hopefully,  produce  early  in- 
formation on  the  effectiveness  of  so- 
cial services  for  State  and  Federal  use, 
and  would  produce  a  methodology 
which  States  could  adapt  for  use  in 
their  current  evaluations.  Following 
are  some  suggested  data  elements  to  be 
included: 

■  Client  I.D. 

■  Case  status  (open  or  closed) 

■  Age  of  primary  client 


■  Sex  of  primary  client 

■  Size  of  family 

■  Client  problem(s) 

■  Severity  of  client  problem(s) 

■  Characteristics  of  place  of  residence 
(labor  market  conditions,  size  of  popu- 
lation, etc. ) 

■  Length  of  service  episode  (days) 

■  Number  of  episodes  for  client  dur- 
ing specified  period 

■  Type  of  service(s)  provided 

■  Units  of  service  provided 

■  Method  of  providing  services  (di- 
rect, purchased,  other) 

■  Outcome  of  service:  (for  example) 
client  became  job  ready,  client  entered 
employment,  client  earns  wage  per- 
mitting unsubsidized  self-support, 
client  enabled  to  remain  in  own  home, 
client  enabled  to  return  to  own  home, 
client  enabled  to  live  in  institution,  re- 
petition of  child  abuse/neglect  pre- 
vented, severity  of  child  abuse/neglect 
reduced,  unwanted  births  prevented, 
and  client  helped  to  utilize  family 
planning  services. 

The  ideal  situation  would  find  the 
necessary  information  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  service  plan  and/or  the  case 
record.  If,  however,  such  were  not  the 
case,  the  knowledge  of  the  agency 
staff  (caseworkers  or  supervisors) 
could  be  utilized.  Where  deemed  ap- 
propriate, data  on  outcomes  could  be 
checked  by  telephone  or  face-to-face 
interview  with  clients.  Data  on  charac- 
teristics of  the  community  would  be 
obtained  from  community  documents 
and/or  community  experts. 


Mr.  Eppley  is  acting  chief.  Evaluation 
Branch,  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration, SRS. 
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Nei/r  York  State 
to  try  automated 
\Nelfare  management 

The  New  York  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  (NYDSS)  has  received 
legislative  approval  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Welfare  Management  Sys- 
tem and  a  Medicaid  Management  In- 
formation System- 

The  State's  primary  objective  is  to 
provide  a  reliable  centralized  method 
to  improve  the  management  of  welfare 
programs  and  to  prevent  invalid  or  in- 
appropriate expenditures  of  welfare 
funds. 

Approximately  $4.4  million  of 
State/Federal  funds  are  expected  to  be 
spent  in  1975  on  these  two  efforts 
alone.  That  amount  is  exclusive  of  ob- 
taining automated  data  processing 
equipment,  but  it  does  include  de- 
veloping specifications  for  competi- 
tive acquisition  of  ADP  equipment  to 
provide  centralized  processing. 

The  State  established  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  provide 
overall  direction  and  monitor  the  total 
effort.  Members  of  the  committee  in- 
clude department  heads,  deputies, 
senior  executives  from  the  Governor's 
office  and  the  Regional  Office. 

Nursing  home 
operator  found  guilty 
of /Medicaid  fraud 

A  Massachusetts'  nursing  home 
operator  has  been  convicted  of  fraud  in 
connection  with  Medicaid  payments. 

William  J.  Gerveny,  owner  of  four 
nursing  homes,  was  found  guilty  in  a 
jury  trial  of  collecting  $23,000  in  un- 
justified reimbursements  on  the  basis 
of  false  financial  reports  filed  with  the 
State  Rate  Setting  Commission.  Ger- 
veny received  12-  to  15-year  concur- 


rent terms  for  perjury  counts,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  18-months  concurrent  terms 
for  the  attempted  larceny. 

The  prosecution  alleged  that  Ger- 
veny tried  to  manipulate  at  least 
$49,000  in  addition  to  the  $23,000 
overpayment. 
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Food  seri/ice 
improved  through 
use  of  computers 

Computers  are  being  used  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  monitor  the  food  served  to  pa- 
tients and  residents  in  its  50  institu- 
tions, Welfare  Secretary  Frank  S.  Beal 
announced. 

Use  of  the  modern  management  sys- 
tem, in  addition  to  providing  better 
meals,  will  help  to  hold  down  the  spi- 
raling  cost  of  food  for  institutions 
which  increased  by  37  percent  lastyear. 

"We  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  possible  meals  at  the 
lowest  cost  through  a  new  Master 
Cycle  Menu  System  being  im- 
plemented on  a  pilot  basis  in  the  13  in- 
stitutions of  the  Central  Region,"  Sec- 
retary Beal  said. 

From  the  computer  system,  the  De- 
partment has  already  increased  its 
knowledge  of  the  food  serving  habits 
of  the  institutions  and  has  been  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  meals  served 
patients  and  residents. 

Computers  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  Cycle  Menu  System  and  will  pro- 
vide standard  recipes  on  a  5  week 
cycle.  This  will  help  to  reduce  the 


waste  of  food  #nd  also  supply  neces- 
sary data  for  projecting  food  supply 
needs. 

Also,  through  centralized  purchas- 
ing and  warehousing  additional  sav- 
ings can  be  effected.  Knowledge  will 
be  gained  on  actual  food  requirements 
thereby  providing  factual  data  for  the 
regulation  and  utilization  of  institu- 
tional farm  production. 

In  addition  to  a  5-week  standard 
menu  cycle,  the  system  will  also  pro- 
vide menus  and  recipes  for  the  most 
widely  used  therapeutic  diets.  It  will 
also  provide  special  menus  for  special 
holiday  meals. 

Under  a  plan  for  evaluation  of  the 
system,  monthly  menu  reviews  will  be 
made  to  determine  acceptability  of 
menu  items  by  a  charting  of  plate 
waste.  A  review  team  will  then  replace 
items  or  add  a  selective  item  for  food 
not  acceptable  to  certain  segments  of 
the  institutional  population. 

/Montana  reinstates 
medically  needy 

The  Montana  Legislature,  in  special 
session,  passed  a  resolution  directing 
the  Administrator  of  Montana's  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  to 
reinstate  coverage  of  the  medically 
needy. 

Elimination  of  the  medically  needy 
was  initially  scheduled  for  July  1, 
1975,  but  was  delayed  by  a  court  in- 
junction. 

/Michigan  study 
suggests  State 
assume  Gkprogram 

A  Michigan  Department  of  Social 
Services  study  suggests  that  the  State 
should  assume  responsibility  for  Gen- 
eral Assistance  programs  currently 
handled  by  the  counties. 


According  to  the  study  General  As- 
sistance, which  provides  financial  aid 
mainly  to  single  persons  and  childless 
couples  who  do  not  qualify  for  other 
programs,  varies  considerably  from 
county  to  county. 

"If  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  Michigan  GA  program,  it  is 
recommended  that  .  .  .  GA  should  be 
controlled  more  by  the  State  to  corres- 
pond to  the  State's  fiscal  liability," 
the  study  says. 

Although  all  policymaking  author- 
ity for  GA  rests  with  the  83  county  so- 
cial services  boards,  General  Assist- 
ance costs  have  increasingly  been 
borne  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  State's  increasing 
financial  stake  in  the  program,  the 
study  presents  some  additional  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  State  takeover: 

1.  GA  is  inequitable  and  in- 
adequate. Inequities  exist  in  two  ways: 
among  counties'  GA  standards  and  be- 
tween GA  as  a  whole  and  State 
categorical  assistance. 

2.  The  administration  of  GA  is 
complicated  because  policymaking  au- 
thority is  divided  between  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  and 
local  county  social  services  boards. 

3.  For  many  people,  GA  is  not  a 
"stop  gap"  measure,  but  rather,  the 
only  income  many  have  for  a  year  or 
longer. 

Pa.  social  services 
contractors  must 
recruit  PA  eligibles 

To  expand  its  efforts  toward  helping 
persons  on  public  assistance  obtain 
jobs,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  will  require  contractors 
for  social  service  programs  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  persons  on  assist- 
ance and  those  potentially  eligible 

Welfare  Secretary  Frank  S.  Beal 
said,  effective  immediately,  all  con- 
tracts for  social  services  will  require 


that  the  contractor  make  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  recruit  and  provide  job 
training  for  such  persons. 

"Too  often,  assistance  clients  have 
been  viewed  as  unwilling  to  work 
when  the  fact  is  they  have  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  not  had  the 
educational  opportunity  necessary  for 
them  to  compete  effectively  in  the  job 
market,"  Beal  said. 

"We  have  found  through  our  Com- 
monwealth Careers  Program  that,  with 
appropriate  job  training,  persons  who 
were  once  dependent  on  assistance  can 
become  economically  self-supporting. 
And  we  have  found  that  their  perform- 
ance on  the  job  equals  that  of  other 
candidates  for  positions." 

Beal  noted  that  all  new  social  serv- 
ice contracts  will  contain  a  provision 
insuring  that  a  portion  of  the  jobs  re- 
sulting from  the  contracts  will  be  made 
available  to  persons  on  assistance  or 
those  who  are  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  assistance. 

The  Department  will  require  con- 
tractors to  submit  periodic  reports  of 
their  performance  under  the  new  pro- 
vision, and  those  reports  will  be 
evaluated  and  considered  when  the 
contracts  are  up  for  renewal. 

Social  service  contracts  involve 
programs  such  as  day  care, 
homemaker  services,  family  planning, 
foster  home  care,  home  delivered 
meals  and  group  dining  programs, 
legal  services,  protective  care  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  socialization  and  re- 
creation and  transportation. 

Nine  communities 
chosen  for  project 

Nine  communities  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  selected  by  the  National 
Council  for  Homemaker-Home  Aide 
Services  to  participate  in  the  first 
phase  of  a  national  advocacy  program. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  estab- 


lish or  expand  in-home  health  and  so- 
cial services  as  alternatives  to  institu- 
tional or  foster  care  for  children,  the  ill 
or  disabled  and  the  elderly. 

S.  Sterling  McMillan,  professor 
emeritus,  Case  Western  Reserve, 
Cleveland,  is  chairman  of  the  project's 
national  advisory  committee.  He  an- 
nounced that  Athens,  Ga.,  Sunnyside, 
Queens,  N.Y.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Bernard  Parish,  La., 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  An- 
derson County,  Tenn.  and  Benton  and 
Linn  Counties,  Ore.  have  been  chosen 
as  the  demonstration  communities. 
"In  mid-1976,"  he  said,  "the  actions 
taken  in  each  of  the  nine  communities 
will  be  evaluated  to  see  how  they  can 
be  improved  or  duplicated  in  approxi- 
mately 25  additional  communities 
each  year  over  the  next  several 
years." 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  is 
being  underwritten  by  the  Edna 
McConnell  Clark  Foundation  to  de- 
velop a  model  for  volunteer  action, 
largely  by  older  persons,  at  the  com- 
munity level.  Trained  volunteer  advo- 
cates will  encourage  their  com- 
munities to  develop  or  expand 
homemaker-home  health  aide  and 
other  supportive  services,  such  as 
home-delivered  meals,  telephone  reas- 
surance programs  and  escort  service. 
Advocates,  selected  locally,  have  at- 
tended briefing  sessions  conducted  by 
the  National  Council  in  New  York. 

The  national  advisory  committee  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, United  Way  of  America,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company, 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  Association  of 
the  Junior  Leagues,  representatives  of 
community  homemaker-home  health 
aide  programs  and  several  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


Child  Neglect 


Child  Neglect  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon  to  social  services  and 
public  health  workers  who  see  it  in 
varying  degrees  in  their  day-to-day 
contacts  with  clients.  The  national  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  however, 
are  not  always  apparent  to  the  trained 
professional — even  less  so  to  the  con- 
cerned citizen. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Polansky,  professor 
of  social  work  and  sociology,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  says  "We  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  million  children 
neglected  in  this  country  at  any  one 
time.  .  ."  1 

One  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  sur- 
prised that  the  estimate  is  not  higher. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Judianne  Densen- 
Gerber,  executive  director  of  Odyssey 
House,  Inc.,  (an  organization  origi- 
nally concerned  with  children  on 
drugs),  told  the  Congress  in  October 
that  at  least  4  million  children  were 
"in  dire  need"  of  government  protec- 
tive services.  Of  course,  Dr. 
Densen-Gerber's  figure  included  not 
only  neglect  but  also  severe  abuse  and 
maltreatment  of  all  kinds.  But  Dr. 
Polansky  says  that  when  the  statistics 
are  analyzed  (and  those  available  are 
incomplete  at  best)  neglect  is  found  to 
be  far  more  prevalent  than  abuse.  The 
ratio  of  neglect  to  abuse,  depending 
upon  what  State  or  what  study  one 
evaluates,  may  range  from  3:1  to  10:1 
or  higher. 

Child  neglect  is  a  severe  social 
problem  with  many  grey  areas,  hard  to 
define  precisely,  or  treat  successfully, 
still  more  difficult  to  prevent. 

Unlike  child  abuse,  neglect  is  less 
frequently  reported  and  often  surfaces 
only  as  the  result  of  keen  observation 


of  skillful  client  relationships  on  the 
part  of  social  and  public  health  work- 
ers. Neglect  has  been  less  researched 
than  abuse  and  fewer  action  programs 
have  been  developed  specifically  to 
deal  with  its  causes  and  consequences. 

Dr.  Polansky  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
investigators  who  believe  child  neglect 
is  a  category  worthy  of  study  on  its 
own.  His  "Child  Neglect  in  a  Rural 
Community,"  1968,  was  a  pilot  study 
in  Appalachia  of  the  inadequate 
mother,  and  was  designed  to  advance 
workable  formulas  for  later  large  scale 
studies.  One  of  the  most  significant  of 
these  (with  which  RECORD  readers 
may  already  be  familiar)  was  a  study 
of  "The  Apathy-Futility  Syndrome  in 
Child  Neglect,"  funded  by  an  SRS 
project  grant.  It  involved  65  mother- 
child  pairs  recruited  from  a  year-round 
Head  Start  program  in  a  mountain 
county  in  North  Carolina  and  focused 
on  diagnosing  major  causes  of  margi- 
nal and/or  neglectful  child  caring,  and 
especially  on  how  relevant  the 
apathy-futility  syndrome  among 
mothers  was  to  the  quality  of  care.  An 
ancillary  investigation  compared  the 
types  of  child  neglect  which  appeared 
critical  to  welfare  workers  and  public 
health  nurses  employed  in  rural  areas 
versus  a  group  employed  in  metropoli- 
tan Atlanta. 

Now  Polansky  is  co-author  with 
Carolyn  Hally,  a  social  worker,  and 
Nancy  F.  Polansky,  a  psychiatric 
nurse,  of  "a  state  of  knowledge"  re- 
port on  child  neglect  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  is  probably  the  first,  if  not 
the  only,  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
literature  and  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  needs,  on  child  neglect  sepa- 


rated (so  far  as  possible)  from  child 
abuse  or,  as  some  investigators  prefer 
to  say,  "maltreatment." 

"Profile  of  Neglect"  covers  the 
most  advanced  thinking  regarding 
causes,  early  signs,  possible  preven- 
tion, programs,  methods  of  handling, 
service  delivery  systems,  and  potential 
consequences  of  failure  to  care  prop- 
erly for  children  in  this  country. 

"Profile.  .  ."  was  financed  by  a 
$25,000  SRS-Community  Services 
Administration  project  grant  and  was 
one  of  six  (since  1973)  SRS-funded 
investigations  into  problems  of  provid- 
ing services  to  abused  children,  pro- 
tective services  needs,  and  other  re- 
lated subjects  such  as,  for  example, 
detecting  early  warning  signals  of  po- 
tential child  abuse  or  neglect.  SRS 
also  participated  with  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  joint  funding  to- 
taling $1.4  million  for  11  county  and 
local  demonstration  programs  to  aid 
victims  of  abuse  and  their  families. 

"Profile  of  Neglect"  follows  a 
Congressional  mandate  (Public  Law 
93-247,  January  1974)  ".  .  .to  com- 
pile, analyze,  and  publish  a  summary 
annually  of  recently  conducted  and 
currently  conducted  research  on  child 
abuse  and  neglect;  .  .  .(to)  make  a 
complete  and  full  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  national  incidence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  including  a  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  to  which  inci- 
dents of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are 
increasing  in  number  or  severity.  .  ." 
The  Congress  appropriated  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  the  succeeding  year,  to  carry 
out  these  and  other  provisions  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "Child  Abuse  and 
Treatment  Act." 


Please  note  that,  although  "abuse" 
and  "neglect"  are  both  spelled  out  in 
the  details  of  performance  required 
under  the  law,  the  word  "neglect" 
was  omitted  from  the  title. 

It  may  have  been  assumed  that  the 
two  are  so  closely  inter-related,  so 
co-existent,  that  no  differentiation  is 
needed.  That  such  is  not  the  case  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Polansky  and  others.  There  is  ample 
evidence  in  "Profile  of  Neglect." 
Still,  the  tendency  of  principal  chief 
investigators  pursuing  projects  under 
P.L.  93-247  has  been  to  emphasize  or 
concentrate  on  abuse. 

Abuse  is  a  positive — something 
done  to  someone;  it  can  usually  be 
demonstrated  by  testimony  to  an  act  or 
by  visible  signs.  It  is,  therefore, 
reasonably  measurable. 

Neglect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
negative — something  that  was  not 
done,  a  needed  service  or  "thing"  that 
was  not  provided.  Often,  the  only  de- 
terminant is  the  degree  of  omission. 
There  might  be  visible  evidence  (if  we 
really  knew  what  we  were  looking  for) 
such  as,  for  example,  inadequate 
clothing,  untreated  disease,  or 
parent-approved  truancy.  We  might 
even  have  witnesses,  persons  perhaps 
who  reported  alleged  neglect  to  a  so- 
cial worker  or  to  the  police.  But  the 
determination  of  neglect  is  never  sim- 
ple or  clearcut;  the  issue  is  clouded  by 
many  attenuating  circumstances,  as 
Polansky  shows  us,  and  is,  therefore, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  measure. 

For  example,  when  is  the  condition 
of  the  child  the  result  of  intentional 
disinterest  and  uncaring.  .  .and  when 
is  it  simply  a  traditional  low-quality 


life  style?  Is  the  latter  of  equal  concern 
with  the  former?  What  action  can  the 
social  services  agency  take?  At  what 
point  does  society  step  in.  .  .or  has  the 
community  any  right  to  do  so?  When  is 
it  a  matter  for  the  courts? 

I  recall  a  visit  with  a  public  health 
nurse  to  a  mountain  family  in  southern 
Tennessee.  When  we  got  to  the  shanty 

at  the  end  of  a  roughly  hacked-out 
"road,"  we  found  the  yard  littered 
with  garbage,  trash,  and  animal  and 
human  excreta.  Mangy  dogs  and  cats 
scratched  and  sprawled  in  the  sun  and 
skinny  chickens  picked  around  in  the 
confusion  of  weeds,  broken  toys  and 
discarded  furniture. 

Soon,  up  from  "the  crick  in  the  hol- 
ler," trailed  a  grotesque  procession: 
father  with  shotgun  in  hand,  mother 
carrying  a  naked  infant,  and  three 
other  children  wearing  short  pullover 
shirts  and  nothing  else. 

This  family  lived  on  squirrels  and 
rabbits  and  an  occasional  scrawny 
chicken.  Now  and  again  the  father  cut 
wood  for  town  folk  and  this  earned 
him  a  few  dollars  which  were  spent  on 
canned  goods,  beer  and  soft  drink,  and 
a  few  grocery  staples.  No  amount  of 
careful  talking  and  hinting  by  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse  could  persuade  the 
mother  that  such  a  thing  as  an  adequate 
diet  was  either  needed  or  within  the 
reach  of  her  children,  nor  had  she  any 
interest  in  periodic  health  checkups. 

The  children  did  not  go  to  school  (a) 
because  they  didn't  want  to;  and  (b) 
because  they  were  dirty  and  their 
hand-me-down  "good"  clothes  were 
laughed  at  by  the  other  children. 


Periodically,  the  nurse  and  social 
worker  would  go  out  there,  armed  with 
5-gallon  cans  of  hot  water  and  soap, 
and  bathe  the  children  and  clean  up  the 
yard.  They  would  bring  decent  cloth- 
ing and  get  the  promise  that  "next 
week"  the  children  would  surely  be  in 
school.  Next  week,  chances  were,  the 
family  would  be  found  again  in  its 
usual  slovenly  state. 

One  time,  the  mother  agreed  to  ap- 
pear in  court  with  the  children.  They 
were  all  fairly  clean  and  behaved  well. 
They  said  they  were  getting  along  fine 
up  there  on  the  land  and  swore  that 
they  only  missed  school  when  the  bus 
failed  to  wait  for  them. 

A  bewildered  judge  remanded  them 
to  the  care  of  the  local  agencies,  re- 
marking, "What  good  would  it  do  to 
put  the  kids  in  another  home,  or  to 
lock  up  the  parents?  They're  not  going 
to  change,  and  they  seem  happy 
enough  as  they  are.  .  ." 

Here,  surely,  was  a  clear  case  of 
all-around  neglect.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  still  being  dealt  with  by  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  social 
worker  and  public  health  nurse. 

The  courts  have  little  confusion  in 
dealing  with  abuse  cases  when  actual 
abuse  can  be  shown  and  witnessed. 
They  are  less  definite  about  what  role 
to  take  when  neglect  is  alleged  and 
witnessed.  Chances  are  that  "iffy" 
cases  of  child  neglect  can  get  no  action 
in  the  court.  Polansky  says  that  that  is 
sometimes  for  want  of  a  firm  legal  def- 
inition of  neglect,  sometimes  for  polit- 
ical reasons  ("Parents  vote;  minor 
children  do  not.")  But  all  too  often 
unresolved  neglect  cases  are  bounced 
back  to  the  social  services  and  other 


agencies  (as  in  the  example  given)  be- 
cause they  are  quite  honestly  viewed 
as  primarily  social  problems,  not  mat- 
ters requiring  legal  action. 

Whether  or  not  courts  are  involved, 
however,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
local  agency  personnel  must  bear  a 
large  portion  of  responsibility  to  detect 
and  correct  child  neglect  within  their 
local  jurisdictions. 

The  "state  of  knowledge"  reported 
in  "Profile  of  Neglect"  should  save 
hours  of  scanning  the  literature  and 
serve  as  a  useful  aid  in  understanding 
the  extent  of  the  problem  of  child  ne- 
glect as  well  as  in  evaluating  what  ex- 
periences of  other  agencies  might  best 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  gaps  in 
one's  own  agency  programs. 

What  is  neglect? 

Polansky  et  al.  cite  at  least  a  score 
of  authorities  who  have  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  coming  up  with  a  firm 
definition  of  neglect.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties is  that  of  finding  a  way  to  ver- 
ify that  an  "act  of  omission"  was  in- 
tentional. If  intentional,  the  act 
perhaps  has  legal  overtones;  if  not,  it 
still  poses  the  question  of  how  to  pro- 
tect the  child  now  and  in  the  future. 

Legislative  and  social  definitions  of 
neglect  have  much  in  common.  How- 
ever, the  judges  usually  confine  them- 
selves to  "matters  of  clear  and  present 
danger,"  the  authors  say,  whereas  so- 
cial workers  become  concerned  about 
"what  the  child's  future  will  bring  if 
nothing  is  done  about  the  child's  cur- 
rent circumstances,"  both  physical 
and  emotional. 

Elements  covering  neglect  com- 
monly found  in  State  statutes: 

1.  Inadequate  physical  care. 


2.  Absence  of  or  inadequate  medi- 
cal care. 

3.  Cruel  or  abusive  treatment. 

4.  Improper  supervision. 

5.  Exploitation  of  the  child's  earn- 
ing capacity. 

6.  Unlawfully  keeping  the  child  out 
of  school. 

7.  Exposing  the  child  to  criminal  or 
immoral  influence  that  endangers  his 
morals.  (Meier,  E.B.,  1964) 

Whereas  most  of  these  elements  are 
familiar  to  and  identifiable  by  case 
workers,  item  5  is  perhaps  less  visible. 
Such  exploitation  may  occur  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.  The  authors, 
however,  give  as  one  illustration  the 
plight  of  children  in  migratory  labor 
camps.  Here  one  finds  children  illeg- 
ally at  work  in  the  fields,  chopping 
cotton  or  picking  tomatoes  or  else  left 
locked  in  shacks  all  day.  These  have 
been  called  "the  most  neglected  chil- 
dren of  America,"  (Bennett,  1968). 
Reul  (1974)  has  "dealt  with  the  dread- 
ful living  circumstances  to  which 
many  children  of  migrant  workers 
have  been  exposed,  and  with  the  ex- 
tent of  their  hunger."  She  also  writes 
of  the  deprivation  of  many  Indian 
children  living  on  reservations. 

A  working  definition  of  neglect 

Asserting  that  a  "working  defini- 
tion" of  neglect  is  arguable — as  def- 
initions "always  are" — on  semantic 
and  conceptual  grounds,  the  authors 
offer  their  own  working  definition: 

"Child  neglect  may  be  defined  as  a 
condition  in  which  a  caretaker  respon- 
sible for  the  child  either  deliberately  or 
by  extraordinary  inattentiveness  per- 
mits the  child  to  experience  avoidable 


present  suffering  and/or  fails  to  pro- 
vide one  or  more  of  the  ingredients 
generally  deemed  essential  for  de- 
veloping a  person's  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  emotional  capacities." 

According  to  Polansky,  the 
caretaker  may  be  a  nonparental  figure 
(e.g.,  a  social  agency  or  even  a  com- 
munity); the  neglect  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  "consciously  motivated  be- 
haviour;" and  "failure  to  alleviate 
avoidable  suffering  is  deemed  ne- 
glectful even  if  it  leaves  no  certain, 
long  term  damage.  .  ."As  the  defini- 
tion is  based  only  on  what  is  known  in 
each  area,  the  concept  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  Polansky  adds,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge will  expand  and  improve,  offer- 
ing opportunity  for  something  more 
specific. 

Polansky  also  believes  that  the 
"most  relevant"  instrument  available 
for  rating  neglect  in  the  multiproblem 
family  is  his  own  "Childhood  Level  of 
Living  Scale"  (Polansky,  Borgman, 
and  DeSaix,  1972). 

Childhood  level  of  living 

This  scale  was  developed  out  of  a 
concern  for  children  receiving  care 
thought  to  be  marginal  or  outright  ne- 
glectful, and  is  related  to  Polansky 's 
work  in  Appalachia.  It  includes  evalu- 
ation of  basic  physical  care  along  with 
measures  of  cognitive-emotional  be- 
havior and  was  used  originally  with 
families  existing  at  or  near.the  poverty 
line.  With  income  thus  held  constant, 
the  investigators  were  able  to  establish 
a  number  of  meaningful  relationships 
between  the  level  of  living  score  and, 
for  example,  personality  traits  of  the 
mother — the  parent  on  whom  the  study 


of  poor  Appalachian  families  was 
focussed. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  workers  have  been  able  to 
use  the  CLL  effectively.  It  may  there- 
fore be  applicable  for  use  by  agencies 
searching  for  neglect-relationships 
such  as,  for  example,  do  children  in 
the  most  dilapidated  housing  get  the 
least  amount  of  attention  to  their  needs 
for  affection  and  stimulation — both 
important  factors  in  their  personal  and 
social  development. 

The  CLL  was  designed  for  children 
aged  four  or  five  but,  says  Polansky, 
"much  of  it  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  child's  age."  He  would  like  to 
see  it  applied  to  a  broader  age  group 
and  to  a  larger  population. 

(Polansky  is  currently  funded  by 
HEW's  Office  of  Child  Development 
to  develop  a  replication,  under  urban 
conditions,  of  the  earlier  study  of  rural 
conditions.) 

Prevalence  and  reporting 

Neglect  is  something  that  happens 
in  the  family  system. 

It  is  "a  chronic  state,  woefully  pri- 
vate and  (often)  undetected  until  it  be- 
comes glaring  or  leads  to  some  dramat- 
ic denouncement"  (Polansky).  Preva- 
lence is  its  appropriate  index  but  "the 
prevalence  of  neglect  remains  a  mys- 
tery, with  no  reliable  figures  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole."  Polansky  adds 
that  figures  on  adjudicated  neglect 
have  to  be  "gross  underestimates" 
and  that  reporting  in  general  tends  to 
be  conservative. 

In  his  own  State  of  Georgia,  where 
statistics  are  incomplete  partly  be- 
cause of  the  State's  reporting  law  (re- 
vised in  1974  but  not  yet  reflected  in 


the  statistics),  no  reliable  figures  are 
available.  But  the  State's  consultant 
on  protective  services  estimates  that 
there  are  as  many  as  20,000  neglect 
cases.  This  would  be  a  ratio  of  neglect 
to  abuse  of  50: 1 ,  as  against  Polansky's 
own  nationwide  estimate  of  10:1. 

Since  1971,  "Profile  of  Neglect" 
reports,  the  State  of  Florida  has  had 
"perhaps  the  most  advanced  system  in 
the  country  for  the  central  reporting  of 
abuse  and  neglect."  Responsibility 
was  transferred  from  the  local  juvenile 
courts  to  the  State's  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitation.  A  child 
abuse  and  neglect  registry  was  set  up 
in  October  of  that  year.  A  Wide  Area 
Telephone  System  (WATS)  was  in- 
stalled for  receiving  reports  from  any- 
where in  the  State  and  has  been 
manned  around  the  clock  7  days  a 
week.  The  program  was  backed  up  by 
a  tasteful  advertising  campaign  utiliz- 
ing all  media  and  stressing  use  of  the 
central  reporting  service  with  its 
WATS  lines. 

In  1970,  19  cases  of  gross  neglect  in 
Florida  were  submitted  to  a  central 
registry  which  doctors  used  to  report 
cases  to  local  juvenile  courts.  In  the 
first  18  months  of  the  new  program, 
through  March  1973,  31,828  children 
were  reported  "abused."  Polansky  et 
al.,  analyzed  these  figures,  eliminat- 
ing 3,500  cases  which  could  not  be  de- 
fined clearly  as  neglected  or  abused. 
They  then  put  the  remaining  figures 
into  clear-cut  categories  of  abuse  vs. 
neglect.  The  result  showed  21,635  ne- 
glected to  6,702  abused  children, 
slightly  higher  than  a  ratio  of  3:1. 
Among  the  "neglected,"  the  authors 
found  almost  7,000  children  "unat- 


tended," and  over  8,000  with  "disor- 
ganized family  life." 

By  April  1974,  a  gross  total  of  more 
than  63,000  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Florida  central  registry. 
Each  call  received  in  Jacksonville  is 
immediately  relayed  to  a  social  worker 
on  call  in  the  local  community  who 
starts  an  investigation  at  once.  Persons 
in  charge  of  the  program  say  that  be- 
tween 60  to  63  percent  of  all 
complaints — from  citizens,  neighbors, 
relatives,  schools,  and  others — are 
legitimate. 

Fontana  (1973)  who  prefers  to  use 
the  term  "maltreatment"  instead  of 
neglect,  points  to  increases  in  New 
York  City  alone  from  1,800  cases  in 
1969  to  10,000  in  1972.  (New  York 
State  has  a  WATS  system  in  its  south- 
western area,  but  it  is  not  extended  to 
New  York  City  as  yet.)  "I  cannot  help 
but  feel,"  says  Fontana,  "that  the 
soaring  statistics.  .  .are  symptomatic 
of  our  violent  and  unhappy  times 
.  .  .of  the  increased  stresses  that  are 
confronting  all  society  and  the  crest  of 
violence  that  seems  to  be  engulfing  the 
world." 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  crucial 
point — who  is  the  neglected  child  and 
what  can  be  done  for  him. 


Miss  Sutherland,  now  retired,  was  Di- 
rector of  Division  of  Publications,  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs,  SRS. 

Notes 

1)  "Profile  of  Neglect,"  Polansky, 
Hally,  and  Polansky;  DHEW-SRS 
Community  Services  Administration, 
1975.  (SRS)  75-23037. 


r  Publications  and  Films 


The  editors  of  THE  SOCIAL  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION RECORD  regularly  re- 
ceive notification  of  the  release  of  new 
publications  and  films  of  interest  to  read- 
ers. 

Each  issue  of  THE  RECORD  will  carry 
a  selected  list  of  these  publications  and 
films  with  brief  descriptions  of  their  con- 
tents. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to  the  ad- 
dresses given  in  the  listing. 

Directory  of  Social  and  Health  Agencies 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (1975-76).  Wil- 
liam J.  Smith,  editor.  Columbia  University 
Press,  562  West  113th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10025.  680  pages.  $20. 

This  directory  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive but  concise  information  about  public 
and  voluntary  welfare  and  health  agencies 
serving  New  York  City.  Government, 
educational,  and  religious  organizations 
are  included  only  if  they  offer  services  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare  or  closely  re- 
lated fields.  Many  national  agencies  are 
also  included. 

Agencies  are  listed  in  two  ways:  accord- 
ing to  the  service  and  function  they  per- 
form and  alphabetically. 

Child  Care:  A  Comprehensive  Guide, 
Volume  I:  Rationale  for  Child  Care 
Services:    Programs    vs.  Politics. 

Stevanne  Auerbach,  Ph.D.,  and  James  A. 
Rivaldo,  editors.  Human  Sciences  Press, 
72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 
$12.95.  251  pages. 

Rationale  for  Child  Care  Services  is  the 
first  in  a  new  series  designed  as  a  continu- 
ing and  expanding  source  of  knowledge 
about  child  care  services.  These  volumes 
serve  as  a  practical  guide  for  improving 
and  redefining  the  quality  and  scope  of 
these  services.  The  other  three  volumes 
will  be  published  over  a  2-year  period: 
Vol.  II — Model  Programs  and  their  Com- 
ponents, Vol.  Ill — Building  Centers  and 
Day  Care  Homes,  and  Vol.  IV — Special 
Needs  and  Services. 

Through  articles  by  early  childhood  ex- 
perts, the  Guide  shows  how  to  create  suc- 
cessful programs.  Topics  include  ways  to 
plan  for  comprehensive  service,  adminis- 
tration of  community  wide  programs, 
selection  of  facilities  and  significance  of 
interior  design. 

Developments  in  Human  Services,  Vol- 
ume II.  Herbert  C.  Schulberg,  Ph.D.,  and 


Frank  Baker,  Ph.D.  Human  Sciences 
Press,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  404  pages.  $17.95  hardbound, 
$13.95  paperbound. 

This  second  volume  in  the  encyclopedic 
series  Developments  in  Human  Services, 
is  now  available  in  both  a  comprehensive 
hardcover  edition  and/or  three  paperbound 
separates. 

Separate  Number  1:  Developing  Pro- 
gram Models  for  Human  Services  by  Mark 
A.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  Chief,  Area  A  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  discusses  different 
kinds  of  models  such  as  comprehensive  vs. 
specialized  types  of  services,  pointing  out 
similarities  and  differences,  and  looks  into 
the  relationships  between  health  and  men- 
tal health  subsystems. 

Separate  Number  2:  The  Economics  of 
Human  Services  by  Gerald  Rosenthal, 
Dept.  of  Economics,  Brandeis  University 
discusses  the  effects  of  the  post-war 
dynamics  of  human  services  and  examines 
those  factors  in  influencing  demand  and 
costs. 

Separate  Number  3:  Developing  Human 
Services  in  New  Communities  by  Donald 
C.  Klein,  NTL  Community  Research  & 
Action  Laboratory  discusses  applications 
of  behavioral  science  to  environmental  de- 
sign in  general,  and  to  new  community  de- 
velopment in  particular.  Outlines  the  steps 
in  deliberate  allocation  of  resources  (ter- 
ritorial, fiscal,  and  human)  within  the 
community. 

Human  Services  Education  and  Prac- 
tice: An  Organic  Model.  Joann  Chenault, 
Ed.D.  Human  Sciences  Press,  72  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  69  pages. 
$4.50. 

Written  for  helpgivers  throughout  the 
community  systems  network — education, 
health,  mental  health,  public  administra- 
tion, career  development,  and  corrections, 
this  book  presents  a  unified  conceptual 
model  integrating  the  effective  delivery  of 
human  services  and  the  education  of 
human  services  personnel.  The  model 
crosses  the  artificially  imposed  boundaries 
which  hamper  efforts  to  help  those  in 
need. 

Human  Services  Education  and  Prac- 
tice combines  a  clear  vision  of  an  organic 
helpgiving  system  with  an  astute  aware- 
ness of  operational-level  programs  and 
their  problems.  It  will  be  useful  for  ad- 


ministrators and  directors  in  developing  or 
revising  human  service  training  programs. 
Educators  in  psychology,  nursing,  human 
resources,  community  health,  social  work 
and  law  will  find  this  monograph  to  be  an 
excellent  bibliographic  resource  for  human 
service  issues. 


Films 

Johnny  Boy.  16mm.  Color.  10  min.  Joy- 
ous Lake,  Inc. ,  P.O.  Box  51 134,  Jackson- 
ville Beach,  Fla.  32250.  $195  per  print. 

This  film  deals  with  the  hard  to  place 
foster  child.  Shown  here  is  the  emotional 
turmoil  of  a  child  caught  in  a  system  which 
has  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  stable  fos- 
ter family  placement  for  a  10-year-old 
black  child. 

Arrangements  may  also  be  made  to  pre- 
view the  film  for  48  hours  without  a 
charge. 


Home  for  Supper.  11  min.  Color.  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Utilization,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Available 
on  loan  from  the  National  Audiovisual 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.  20409. 

The  day  hospital,  an  alternative  to  in- 
stitutional care  for  the  elderly,  is  the  focus 
of  this  film. 

Illustrated  are  the  variety  of  daytime 
services  provided,  as  part  of  a  3-year  ex- 
perimental program,  to  chronically  ill  and 
aging  patients  who  continue  to  live  in  their 
own  homes. 

Although  the  services  are  mainly  re- 
habilitative and  recreational,  social  serv- 
ices and  medical  evaluation  are  offered  as 
well. 

The  Neglected.  Black  and  white.  30  min. 
International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  332  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60604.  Sale: 
$225,  rental:  $15. 

This  film  examines  behavior  which  re- 
sults in  abused  and  neglected  children.  The 
film  demonstrates  how  organizations  like 
the  Child  Protective  Services  can  change 
patterns  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  fam- 
ily relationships  and  help  unstable  people 
achieve  acceptable  standards  of  parent- 
hood. The  film  advocates  rehabilitation  of 
families  as  an  alternative  to  removal  of 
children. 


N.J.  Agency  Studies 

"Wha\  Causes  AfDC  Errors?" 

KATHERINE  BERRY  and  LAWRENCE  GREENFIELD,  PH.D. 


The  Federal  Government's  decision 
to  reduce  matching  funds  for  those 
States  who  do  not  meet  error  reduction 
targets  causes  great  concern  and  a 
flurry  of  activity  in  most  States.  The 
1973  finding  that  there  were  payment 
errors  in  40  percent  of  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
cases,  led  HEW  to  issue  regulations 
which  would  exclude  Federal  funds 
from  States  if  error  rates  were  not  re- 
duced to  3  percent  for  ineligibility  and 
5  percent  for  overpayment  and  under- 
payment by  June  30,  1975. 

As  part  of  the  national  and  State  ef- 
fort to  curb  errors,  the  Research  Unit 
of  the  Monmouth  County  Welfare 
Board,  New  Jersey,  studied  the  errors 
committed  within  the  agency  to  see  if 
they  were  related  to  certain  standard 
characteristics  of  the  workers  who  de- 
termine welfare  grants.  Educational 
background,  Civil  Service  score,  and 
job  experience  were  the  characteristics 
of  primary  interest. 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  a 
worker's  educational  achievement  and 
the  frequency  of  agency  errors?  The 
question  arises  from  revisions  in  the 


qualification  requirements  for  certain 
Civil  Service  positions,  and  it  has 
caused  considerable  debate  among 
administrators.  The  controversy  took 
root  when  income  maintenance  func- 
tions and  social  service  delivery  were 
separated.  The  change  allowed  the  in- 
come maintenance  technicians  to  make 
eligibility  determinations  for  financial 
assistance  to  recipients.  As  a  para- 
professional,  the  income  maintenance 
technician  minimally  must  have  2 
years  of  college  or  a  high  school  dip- 
loma and  2  years  of  relevant  job  ex- 
perience. 

Some  administrators  argue  that  in 
order  to  bring  about  improved  income 
maintenance  job  performance,  the  po- 
sition should  be  filled  by  college 
graduates.  Others  maintain  that  over- 
qualified  employees  make  errors  out 
of  boredom  and  indifference  and  that, 
consequently,  continued  or  expanded 
use  of  paraprofessionals  is  the  prefer- 
able course. 

Compounding  the  argument  con- 
cerning educational  level  and  accuracy 
of  worker  performance  has  been  the 
contention  that  Civil  Service  examina- 


tion scores  are  the  best  measure  of  po- 
tential job  competence.  Others  main- 
tain that  work  experience  is  the  critical 
factor  in  employee  efficiency;  these 
persons  argue  that  high  error  rates  are 
attributable  to  high  levels  of  employee 
turnover. 

The  study  reported  here  was  under- 
taken to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
these  arguments  and  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mulation of  plans  to  reduce  worker 
error  in  New  Jersey.  Besides  the  three 
training  factors,  the  relationship  be- 
tween age  and  sex  and  the  incidence  of 
worker  errors  was  also  examined. 
Worker  error  information  came  from 
data  gathered  by  the  State's  Corrective 
Action  Panel. 

The  panel  was  born  in  April  1973. 
Its  function  is  to  reduce  errors  to  Fed- 
eral tolerance  levels  and,  thereby,  to 
avoid  the  exclusion  of  Federal  funds 
which  would  be  imposed.  One  of  its 
first  tasks  was  to  review  State  quality 
control  findings  from  the  April  to  Sep- 
tember 1973  base  period.  The  conclu- 
sion of  that  review  revealed  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  errors  re- 
sulted from  improper  handling  of  in- 


incorrect  payment  was  made  as  the  re- 

Table 1 

sult  of  "the  county  welfare  board's 

Sample  Description 

failure  to  act  on  information  available 

to  it.    1  This  information  is  finally  re- 

Total number  of 
workers 

County  A  County  B 

County  C 

County  D 

Total 

ported  in  terms  of  errors  per  agency. 

62 

43 

16 

30 

151 

The  study  reported  here  focuses 
upon  errors  per  worker.  The  data  were 

Sex 

extracted  directly  from  the  individual 

male 

12 

11 

8 

8 

39 

spot  check  analysis  reports  which 

female 

50 

32 

8 

22 

112 

identify  the  income  maintenance  tech- 
nician who  is  responsible  for  each 

Age 

agency  error. 

25  and  under 

32 

27 

5 

8 

72 

Sample 

i lit  mi uriiiaiioii  on  wuikci  crrura. 

26*  and  over 

30 

16 

11 

22 

79 

Education 

was  gainereo  irom  spot  cnecK.  analysis 

high  school 

12 

1 

0 

2 

15 

reports  provided  by  four  county  wel- 

some college 

22 

14 

9 

7 

52 

fare  agencies.  The  reports  were  avail- 

bachelor  degree 

28 

28 

7 

21 

84 

aoie  irom  j  to  j  monms  uuring  me 

Experience 

period  February  through  June  1974.  A 

count  was  ODidincu  oi  ine  nuiiiDci  01 

6  months  or  less 

11 

5 

0 

7 

23 

^qcpc     r  p  v  i  p  \\!  f*  f\     fn  r     p    r*  n     inpn  m  p 
LdiCo     1C  VIC  WCU     IKJl     L       ll  iliCUiliC 

7  to  1 3  months 

18 

24 

4 

5 

51 

14*  months  and  over  33 

14 

12 

18 

77 

m aintpiiaripp   tprhnipian    Pt  nrl    of  thp 

i  1  1  il  1  1  1  I  V_  1  1  «.!  II  V.  t       1 1  ^  1  1  1  1  1  V_  1  d  1  1      CtllU      v  '  I  Lilt 

IlUIIlUCi    Ul    tdSto    WHICH   CUIHainCU  CI 

Civil  Service  Score 

ror<i  p^n^prl  hv  thp  wnrkfr\  failnrp  to 

1  \J 1  J>    t  Cl  U  O CU    U*  V     lilt     W  Ul  IVLl     O    lullUI^.  lv 

below  77.5 

29 

8 

9 

9 

55 

handle  properly  the  information  which 

77.5*  and  above 

22 

17 

7 

10 

56 

had  been  provided  by  the  client.  Errors 

missing  data 

11 

18 

0 

11 

40 

which  were  caused  by  the  client's  fail- 

*medians 

ure  to  provide  relevant  information  to 

Ranges:  Age,  19  to  62;  Education,  High  School  Equivalency  to  Masters  De- 

the agency  were  not  counted,  nor  was 

gree;  Experience,  1  month  to  6  years  8  months;  Civil  Service  score, 

any  distinction  made  between  errors 

below  70.0  to  92.8. 

which  resulted  in  overpayments,  un- 

derpayments, or  ineligibility.  During 

the  period  under  review,  151  income 

formation  coming  into  the  public  wel-  mon 

thly  at  random  from 

a  list  of  cases 

maintenance  technicians  in  the  four 

fare  agencies.  To  combat  this 

serious  assij 

;ned  for  redetermination  3  months 

agencies  had  cases  selected  for  review 

source  of  agency  error  and 

certain  previously.  Spot  check  workers  inter- 

by  the  spot  check  units. 

client  errors,  the  panel  established  a  view 

clients 

for  changes  in  circum- 

The  data  on  workers'  sex,  age, 

spot  check  unit  in  each  county  welfare   stances  that  might  account  for  incor- 

amount  of  job  experience,  education, 

board.  The  units,  which  were 

estab-  rect 

grant  payments.  They  prepare  a 

and  Civil  Service  score  were  obtained 

lished  on  February  1 , 

1974,  review  25  spot 

check  analysis  report  for  each 

from  records  provided  by  the  person- 

percent of  their  total 

AFDC  caseload  case 

reviewed 

nel  department  in  each  of  the  cooperat- 

annually. 

The  agency  is  charged  with  an  error 

ing  agencies.  Civil  Service  scores 

Cases  for  review 

are  se 

lected    when  a  determination  is 

made  that  an 

were  available  for  only  111  workers. 

Amount  of  experience  was  defined  as 
the  number  of  months  of  employment 
in  the  income  maintenance  division  of 
the  agency.  Education  was  divided 
into  three  categories:  completed  high 
school,  some  college,  and  4-year  col- 
lege graduate.  (See  Table  1). 

Data  analysis 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  means  of 
the  hierarchical  multiple  regression 
analysis  2.  Using  this  technique,  the 
researchers  measured  the  amount  of 
variation  in  worker  errors  that  was  ac- 
counted for  by  each  worker  charac- 
teristic. The  contribution  of  each  vari- 
able was  tested  in  successive  steps,  the 
contributions  of  preceding  factors 
being  controlled. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  Civil  Service 
scores,  statistical  methods  were  used 
to  account  for  the  effects  of  the  miss- 
ing information.  In  addition  to  the 
analysis  of  each  characteristic,  the  in- 
teractions of  the  three  most  critical 
factors — experience,  education,  and 
Civil  Service  score — were  studied. 

Table  2  shows  the  results.  The  sam- 
ple included  differing  numbers  of 
cases  per  worker.  The  effect  of  these 
differences,  which  accounted  for  32.4 
percent  of  the  variation  in  number  of 
errors,  was  first  parcelled  out  in  order 
to  equate  each  worker  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  cases  reviewed.  The  effect 
of  each  worker  characteristic  on  the 
variation  in  the  number  of  errors  was 
then  measured. 

County  proved  to  be  responsible  for 
10  percent  of  the  variation  in  worker 
errors  and  was  the  only  substantive 
factor  studied  which  had  statistical 
significance. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
county  factor,  mean  scores  of  errors 
per  worker  were  computed  for  each  of 
the  four  county  agencies.  They  ranged 
from  —.5148  for  County  B  which  had 
the  fewest  errors  per  worker  (after  ad- 
justing for  the  number  of  cases)  to 
1.0346  for  County  C,  which  had  the 
greatest  number  of  adjusted  errors  per 
worker.  Counties  B  and  D  were  inter- 
mediate. The  difference  between 
County  C  and  each  of  the  other  coun- 
ties was  significant  (p<.01  —.001)  as 
was  the  difference  between  County  D 
and  County  B.  (p<.01).  The  remain- 
ing differences  were  not  significant. 


The  possible  reasons  for  these  county 
differences  are  discussed  later. 

In  further  analyses  of  the  data,  cer- 
tain variables  were  systematically 
omitted  from  the  equation  and  addi- 
tional interactions  were  tested.  These 
replications  again  indicated  that  there 
were  no  significant  relationships  be- 
tween the  variation  in  errors  and  the 
worker  characteristics  under  study. 

Implications 

This  study  did  not  find  any  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  worker  er- 
rors and  the  characteristics  of  age,  sex, 
education,  experience,  or  Civil  Serv- 


Table  2 


Factor 

Multiple  R2* 

R2  Increment" 

F"* 

Level 
of 

Significance 

Number  of  Cases  Reviewed 

.3249 

.3249 

71.71 

.000 

Counties 

.4250 

.1001 

8.47 

.01 

Age 

.4264 

.0015 

.46 

NS 

Sex 

.4265 

.0001 

.01 

NS 

CSS:  Missing  Data 

.4279 

.0014 

.36 

NS 

CSS 

.4280 

.0001 

.02 

NS 

Education 

.4340 

.0060 

.79 

NS 

CSS  X  Education 

.4469 

.0129 

1.61 

NS 

Experience 

.4483 

.0014 

.35 

NS 

Experience  X  Education 

.4489 

.0006 

.07 

NS 

Experience  X  CSS 

.4493 

.0004 

.10 

NS 

*  Multiple  R2  indicates  the  cumulative  amount  of  variation  after  the  completion 
of  each  step  in  the  analysis. 

**  The  R2  increment  indicates  the  amount  of  variation  accounted  for  by  each 
factor. 

***  The  F  test  is  a  measure  of  significance  of  the  variation  accounted  for  by  a 
given  factor.  The  significance  level  indicates  the  probability  of  explaining  this 
amount  of  variation  by  chance,  e.g.,  p  less  than  (<)  .01  indicates  a  probability  of 
less  than  1  in  100,  p  <  .001  a  chance  less  than  1  in  1 ,000. 


ice  score  of  the  worker.  Not  only  did 
these  factors  fail  to  contribute  inde- 
pendently to  the  variation  in  errors, 
but  their  joint  effects  accounted  for 
less  than  2Vi  percent  of  the  variation  in 
the  adjusted  error  scores.  The  only  fac- 
tor in  the  study  that  had  any  significant 
effect  on  the  number  of  errors  commit- 
ted by  workers  was  that  of  county, 
which  accounted  for  10  percent  of  the 
variation  in  errors. 

In  comparing  the  four  counties,  no 
definitive  conclusions  could  be 
reached  about  the  nature  of  this  county 
factor,  but  several  possible  relation- 
ships between  error  rates  and  struc- 
tural or  administrative  factors  within 
county  agencies  were  compatible  with 
the  findings.  In  County  C,  where  the 
workers  performed  specialized  duties, 
they  were  found  to  make  relatively 
more  errors  than  in  the  remaining 
counties  where  workers  were  required 
to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  with  re- 
spect to  their  assigned  cases.  In 
County  B,  where  the  fewest  errors 
were  found,  the  workers  were  assigned 
the  smallest  caseloads  (140).  By  com- 
parison, in  County  D,  which  had  a 
higher  incidence  of  errors,  workers 
were  assigned  larger  caseloads  (160). 

The  remaining  counties  were  not 
comparable  because  of  their  organiza- 
tional differences,  but  a  relationship 
between  frequency  of  errors  and  the 
number  of  cases  which  a  worker  han- 
dled is  suggested. 

Another  possible  factor  was  the 
ratio  of  supervisors  to  staff.  In  County 
B,  which  had  the  fewest  errors,  the 
number  of  workers  assigned  to  each 
supervisor  was  smallest. 

By  contrast,  a  factor  which  probably 


had  no  bearing  on  these  findings  was 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  the 
workers  in  these  agencies  received. 
County  B,  which  had  the  fewest  er- 
rors, also  paid  the  lowest  salaries. 

Although  factors  associated  with  the 
internal  structure  and  operation  of 
agencies  appear  to  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  worker  error,  a  recent  study 
which  attempted  to  relate  agency  cli- 
mate and  structural  differences  to 
worker  performance  found  that  only 
50  percent  of  the  variation  in  perform- 
ance could  be  accounted  for  by  these 
factors.  4 

The  characteristics  under  study 
were  found  to  have  no  effect  in  four 
county  agencies  in  New  Jersey,  but 
these  findings  may  not  hold  true  na- 
tionally. Civil  Service  examinations  in 
other  States  may  predict  worker  per- 
formance more  accurately.  The  myriad 
of  administrative  configurations  may 
interact  with  worker  characteristics 
elsewhere  to  produce  different  results 
from  those  discovered  in  this  study. 

Further  research  is  clearly  war- 
ranted in  order  to  determine  the  source 
of  errors,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
other  worker  characteristics  besides 
those  studied  here,  agency  organiza- 
tion, or  complex  features  of  cases 
themselves.  For  States  must  reduce  the 
number  of  errors  committed  within 
their  own  agencies  in  order  to  reach 
the  announced  tolerance  levels.  The 
search  for  solutions  to  the  high  rate  of 
error  is  pressing  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  continue  to  share  the 
costs  of  incorrect  grants  to  welfare  re- 
cipients. 


Ms.  Berry  is  a  Research  Specialist, 
Monmouth  County  Welfare  Board. 
Dr.  Greenfield  was  formerly  Director 
of  Research,  Monmouth  County  Wel- 
fare Board  and  is  now  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Requests  for  study  reprints  should  be 
directed  to  Ms.  Berry  at  106  Apple 
St.,  New  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  07724. 
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